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PRAYERS 


For all people—for all occasions 
By Leander M. Zimmerman 


Brief original prayers—120 of them 


grouped under 14 general themes. Amply 
expressive and simple in diction. Spon- 
taneous rather than formal in nature. 35 
cents; in lots of 3 copies, postpaid, $1.00. 


A BOOK OF PRAYERS FOR YOUTH 
By J. 8S. Hoyland 


A group of 113 short prayers dealing 
with a wide range of subjects. (23) $1.00. 


A BOOK OF PRAYERS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


By Richard K. Morton 


Real, simple, prayable prayers—121 in 
all—for personal or group use. (38) Cloth, 
75 cents. 


PRAYERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
By Stuart R. Ogelsby 


A selection of 144 original prayers 
grouped under a wide variety of themes. 
For use with young people’s groups, older 
groups in Sunday School and women’s so- 
cieties. (45) 75 cents. 


IN TOUCH WITH GOD 
By Elias H. Phillips 


A collection of prayers for Sunday 
School superintendents, teachers, and all 
those engaged in Christian work, both for 
general and special occasions. (30) $1.35. 


TALKING WITH GOD 


Edited by Alfred Franklin Smith 


For private devotions or for group use, 
this collection of 126 prayers is admirable. 
Fashioned to fit the needs of youth. (38) 
Paper, 25 cents. 
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@ We don’t know what she said. But we do know that she scored a direct hit. 
His expression shows it. What she said went straight to its mark under the 
lett shirt pocket. It may or may not have had something to do with ice skat- 


ing—the sport for which they seem to be ready, 


© Was it a date which brought them together? Or was their meeting purely 
casual? He may have known that she went to this particular place to skate, 
so he followed in order to meet her and arrange for a date later. Whether 


they came together or not, it is clear that he has a very real interest in het. 


@ Perhaps she has finished her skating, and by the time he arrived she was 
ready to go home, somewhat tired from the exercise. Now that he is there 
he would like to have her skate with him. Would she please give him the 
pleasure of a few glides with her on the ice? She pondered the matter a 
moment, and then she said, “Though I am tired, I would enjoy a few glides 


with you.” “Oh, thanks so much, Joan!” 


@ He had reason to be happy. He felt thrilled because she said “yes.” In 
a moment or two he will be bending low to help her on with her skates once 
more. And then, when his are put on, they’ll be gliding happily along over 


the ice. 


@ It’s the Valentine Season, and little cupid will be doing his work with 
over-time. “Will you be my Valentine?” will be said or written millions of 


ais, Ola! ais 


times under the inspiration of St. Valentine’s Day. It’s very old 


human love is, and as new—ever new. 


@ The perennial problem put by young people is, “How do I know when 

he or she likes me?” If the things we have imagined about Joan and Charles, 

the two on our cover, are correct, then we have the answer here—when he 
eS RC a rae is yg inconvenience himself or 

or she is willing to “go the second mile” tor you, to inco e 

herself for your good, to serve you unselfishly—then you can be sure that 


there is a fondness of feeling which may flower into truest love. 


is 
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a) DATE?) What's that? 45 Uiis 
Al from a teen-age girl, attractive 
and likeable. Yet for many a 
day she has been denied one of the 
most natural kinds of social activity. 
Dates have been so few that she pleads 
utterly ignorant of what a date is. Of 
course, she has had dates. She has 
enjoyed many a date before the war. 
However, since the war her dates have 
been mostly the imaginary kind, look- 
ing forward to the day when dates are 
a normal and natural part of her social 
activity. All at once the war is ended. 
Courtship days are here again! 


The Roys Are Coming Home 

Every day the newspapers print long 
lists of ships that are bringing home to 
these shores the numberless companies 
and outfits of men. These men have been 
in either the European or Pacific the- 
ater of war. They have known separa- 
tion from loved ones. They have had 
experiences which they are happy to 
leave behind—if possible. They are 
looking forward to being united with 
Mom and Dad, brother and sister, wife 
or sweetheart. This day of reunion will 
be the happiest day of their lives. 


Throughout all these long months 
and years of separation courtship ex- 
periences—if any—have had to be 
through the impersonal and rather cold 
means of correspondence. Even those 
who are skilled in the art of letter 
writing feel that the best letter leaves 
something to be desired. One cannot 
tell just how he feels about the things 
mentioned in a letter. Certainly one 
does not have the opportunity to watch 
facial expressions and note emotional 
reactions which are often stronger and 
of more value than words. Then there 
are things one cannot write with ease. 
After all, it is difficult coldly and scien- 
tifically to describe the way one feels. 


Courtship days are here again. Just 
as soon as he gets home one jumps 
from the cold correspondence court- 
ship days to the warm and real court- 
ship days when the lover is present 
and joy is had in each other’s presence. 
Personality develops in the warmth of 
another human personality. With the 
return of the boys comes the return of 
a courtship which points toward that 
happy day when marriage and the 
home is realized. 


“Take It Easy” 


Both the returning veteran and the 
patiently waiting girl-friend will be 
anxious to have dates and more dates. 
War-time Duty Meant Long-time Separation puoto BytamBerT = Tt is natural. The thing which one is 
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denied is the thing which one wants 
keenly. Wanting a date is not danger- 
ous, but wanting it so badly that one 
gets caught in a whirlwind of dates to 
the extent that one cannot see and 
think clearly is dangerous. It is alto- 
gether possible that the boys and the 
girls will go on a “dating spree” unless 
one resolves and follows through a re- 
solve to “take it easy” for a while. 
The exhila-ation of reunion in itself 
will be ecstasy. Take it easy on the 
dates. 

One will want to take it easy for 
various reasons. One of the most ob- 
vious, and just mentioned, is the fact 
that having been denied this normal 
courtship experience there will be a 
tendency to make up for lost time, to 
catch up on the dates one did not have 
during these war years. Like any other 
“spree’, it may bring sadness rather 
than happiness. In such an emotional 
spree it is possible that one allows 
lower mo al standards more play and 
accepts practices one would never ac- 
cept under normal circumstances. Be 
careful that your reunion is not one 
which is followed by an emotional 
spree of dates and more dates. 


Another reason for taking it easy 
lies in the fact that courtship days have 
a unique and important purpose. Cer- 
tainly, courtship days must bring en- 
richment of the two personalities in- 
volved. It is in these days that one be- 
Sans tO) Care ier another person so 
much that self is not all important. It 
is in these days that one recognizes 
that there are various kinds of people 
in this world and that one gets along 
better with one type than with some 
other type. It is in the courtship days 
that one discovers the longing in one’s 
own heart and in the heart of anothe 
to have a home and be privileged to be 
parents. Therefore, courtship days 
must take their normal course. As 
they continue they should point toward 
a time when one looks forward to the 
big day and much oi the chasing of 
passing pleasures passes away and one 
sees eternal and permanent values in 
a greater aspect of life. Courtship still 
takes time. Personality development is 
gradual. Take time for a courtship 
which points toward a happy future. 

Also, one wants to take it easy be- 
cause “snap judgiments” are often 
wrong. A whirlwind courtship may be 
elamorous, but one needs more than 
the glow of glamor to make marriage a 
happy and lasting success. It is quite 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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War-time Duty Done, Courtship Comes Back 
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COURTSHIP DAYS 


(Continued from Page 3) 


an experience, especially after having 
had few dates for many years, to be 
swept off one’s feet by a persistent 
lover. However, give the lover—your- 
self or the other person—time to cool 
off a bit and do some clear-headed 
thinking before you rush into engage- 
ment and marriage. For a while after 
the war marriage rates will be on the 
increase. Take it easy. Don’t be one 
of those who increase the marriage rate 
unless you have had a courtship expe- 
rience which you are certain promises 
a happy marriage. 


Conflicting Moral Standards 

Are Likely 

Every war knocks the spots out of 
moral standards. Man has _ fought 
enough wars to know that this happens 
and that this in itself would be reason 
enough to prevent future wars. Well, 
this war is no different. We have had 
our “Victory Girls” and America is 
now meeting many family prob!ems it 
never would have had to face had it 
not been for the war. 


Moral standards on the home-f.ont 
have been shaken. Ii this is true at 
home, how much more is it true of the 
battle-fronts? Our men have seen life 
at its worst and have seen men who, 
living a carefree and warrior’s li-e, 
have thrown morality to the winds. 
The boy-friend has seen nothing other 
than more boys in the same unifo m, 
in the same army, in the same way of 
life, and with the same temptations to 
“wine, women and song”, for who 
knows what tomorrow will bring. 


Even the boy whose Christian con- 
victions have been strong enough to 
rise above temptation has had to live 
in barracks where there has been a lot 
of lewd and low-level sex talk. He has 
had buddies of the same outlit come 
back to tell of their wild escapades with 
a low class of woman. He has heard 
jokes that make the finest relationships 
of life seem smutty and dirty. It seems 


that when these boys get back home 
there will be somewhat of a gap be- 
tween that which is acceptable here 
and what had been acceptable “over 
there.” 

Thus, there is a possibility that sex 
talk will be rather free and easy. It 
may prove a surprise to some girls to 
find that the swell fellow they knew be- 
fore he went overseas has fallen in 
some degree into this habit. Moreover, 
there may be an aggressiveness which 
our code of mozality does not accept. 
In the ecstasy of the return of court- 
ship days it will be well to set one’s 
code of morals rigidly and to keep 
things on the positive and clean side. 


When con‘ronted with language that 
is strong or offensive, the girl can ig- 
nore it or tactfully turn the conversa- 
tion to some other subject. One’s code 
of morality demands that a plan to 
meet such eventualities must be formu- 
lated well in advance. It also means 
that the girl herself must recognize 
that she is playing with dynamite if 
she assumes the aggressive and unw.se- 
ly-tempered role. 


In addition, it is probable that the 
returned vet will be rather domineer- 
ing and brusque in his speech. He has 
been accustomed to b'unt, brusque lan- 
guage of the Army. He may have 
given curt and concise commands to 
others. Indeed, much of the “romantic” 
aspect of life may be non-existent. 
Tenderness may be absent. So, be 
ready to accept such t aits until they 
ma’e the adjustment to civiian ways 
of lice again. 

In all this shift to normal living 
again it is inevitable that conticting 
moral standards are part of that pic- 
ture. The joung lady on the home 
front is just as confused as the veteran 
about moral standards. So many peo- 
ple have been living a life other than 
thet which they profess. Practices that 
would not be permitted have been com- 
mon during the war--at home and over 
the e. In the midst of this confusion, 
hold to the course you have carefully 


plotted and remain firm in your Chris- 
tian faith. This will help everyone to 
get back to normal living again. 


Take It All “In Stride” 

As said in a previous article, our 
boys are normal human beings and 
will not be perverts or beasts. Our 
young men and our young ladies will 
again be hitting their stride in the 
normal days of courtship experiences. 
However, one must readily recognize 
that there will be hurdles and even ob- 
stacles to normal courtship days. 


One of the features likely to accom- 
pony the dating days for a while will 
be the noticeable restlessness among 
our returned se.vice men and women. 
Life seems to demand that they be on 
the move, that they be doing something 
all the time. This trait will very likely 
find a period of time in which dates 
may be demanding of girls and boys 
alike a certain restless chasing around 
trying to find happiness here and there. 
Then one runs into not a _ gasoline 
shortage, but a “bad tires” situation; 
the old family.car just can't be used. 
If a car is used, it must be with ca eé 
for old age and “badly bent but not 
broken” mechanical parts make up to- 
day’s automobile. There will be rest- 
lessness, a temptation to go on a “‘dat- 


ing spree,’ a temptation to accept 
lower moral standards. However, 
recognizing these and other factors, 


youth will certainly take courtship days 
“in stride.” 


As one takes these returned court- 
hip days “in stride” it will become evi- 
dent that life takes on new and rich 
meaning. It will become clear that the 
world is settling down to a more nor- 
mal course of living again. If those 
Who are at home help those who have 
seen life at its worst, to come back to 
accept the morality which has proven 
to be the strength of our family life, 
courtship days will be the most signifi- 
cant days in the life of youth of this 
generation. Youth must face and ac- 
cept this responsibility now that court- 
ship days a.e here again. 


WEEKLY BIBLE THOUGHTS 
FOR FEBRUARY 


Prepared by 
Mrs. Ted H. Clark 
Pyles Ghainman) lle Ot AG 
(Use these in League Meetings 
to boost PTIL Membership) 
Sunday, February 3rd 
I attribute my success as a write~ of 
English to my mother’s teaching me 
the Bible. —John Ruskin 
If a great writer could make this 
statement, it must help us to realize how 
ereat is the value of God’s Word in 
our life. We need to be more familiar 
with the Bible. Being a PTL member 
will help you absorb God’s Word. 


Four 


Sunday, February 10th 
Young man, my advice to you is that 
you cultivate an acquaintance with, and 
a firm belief in, the Holy Scriptures. 
This is your certain interest. 
—Ben Franklin 


This is wonderful advice from a 
great man. Most men who serve their 
fellow man are very familiar with God’s 
Wo:d. We need that familiarity too. 
Read the Bible daily! Join the PTL 
movement! 


Sunday, February 17th 
In the Bible there is more that finds 
me than I have experienced in all oth- 
er books put together. 
—Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


The Bible is God speaking to each of 
ts, SO we can readily agree with this 
great literary man. God unde:stands 
and we can truly realize this if we read 
His word. A PTL member knows God 
as his most understanding friend. 


Sunday, February 24th 
It is said that John Wanamaker 
stated that the greatest purchase he ey- 
er made in his life was a Bible, for 
which he, when a boy, paid one dollar. 


This great department store execu- 
tive has made many colossal purchases, 
but he realizes his greatest. Are you 
so wise? A sincere PTL member re- 


ceives wisdom through reading his 
Bible daily. 
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Fiadiug Our Way 


Dz. Walter +4. Vor 


Trinity Lutheran Church, Sioux City, Iowa 


OUNG people often get lost. 

This is true actually, but more 

often it is so in regard to the 

choices we are called upon to 
make in life. In this connection I 
think of the choice confronting the 
Prince of Morocco in “The Merchant 
of Venice.’ Who does not sympathize 
with the anxious Prince as he asks, 
“How shall I know if I do choose the 
right?” We may well sympathize with 
him because his predicament is not dis- 
similar to our own. Let the hand of 
the fair Portia stand for what is worth- 
while in this world, and the three 
chests stand for the many good things 
life seems to offer, and that dramatic 
scene in “The Merchant of Venice” be- 
comes a very familiar situation. 


A few years ago we were treated to 
the sordid spectacle of a young man in 
New York City standing on the ledge 
of a tall building for eleven hours de- 
bating whether or not life was worth 
living and, at the last, deciding in the 
negative and jumping to his death. 
Poor, wandering, lost young soul! 
Somewhere he had gone astray and be- 
come lost in the maze of living or in 
the choices he had to make. 


A general word about life is apropos 
here. Life is structural and progres- 
sive. While certain forces seem to re- 
tard, other forces are at work building 
for the future. This. should be encour- 
aging to anyone who hesitates to face 
fife. Im Margaret Pedlar’s “Bitter 
Heritage” a young woman, her faith 
shaken by the baseness of a father and 
the desertion of one she trusted in her 
time of need, works out her own solu- 
tion to this conclusion: “One must take 
life as it comes and get on with it.” 


“And get on with it!” That is sound 
philosophy, for 


“Life is not an idle ore 

But heated hot with burning fears, 
And bathed in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered with the strokes of doom 
To shape and use.” 


With this understanding of life in 
mind, may we select a few landmarks 
that will help us find our way. 


1. Be Grateful 

Most of the fine blessings we enjoy 
in life were made possible for us by 
others who sacrificed, suffered and 
died. On many a battleground, on the 
sea and in the air others have fought 
and died that we may enjoy security 
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and freedom. Others have 
built the churches in which 
we worship; others have built 
the schools in which we 
study; others have written the 
books, composed the music, 
created the art, which are ours 
to enjoy; others built the 
roads on which we travel: 
others have made the scien- 
tific discoveries which make 
modern living so much more 
comfortable. Not a single step 
in human progress has been 
possible without someone sac- 
rificing for it. At the great 
Boulder Dam there is a me- 
morial tablet to the eighty- 
nine workmen who lost their 
lives helping to build that 
mighty dam and reservoir. The in- 
scription reads, “For those who died 
that the desert might bloom.” Every 
great contribution to the well-being of 
humanity has meant sacrifice and death 
for someone. 


This sense of gratefulness, the seeing 
of someone else’s love and sacrifice in 
the things which we enjoy will help to 
keep us from going overboard and los- 
ing our way, for it ties one up with all 
the worthwhile things of the past and 
present. 


2. Play the Game of Life 
according to the Rules 


Keep on the beam. Stay on the track. 
Every morning at 11:40 o’clock a great 
train, “The Hiawatha,” stands before 
the Milwaukee station in my city ready 
to thunder on its way to Chicago. I 
approach the engine drawing the train 
and perhaps say something like this: 
“T admire your beauty and power, but 
can’t understand your narrowness. You 
follow these two little rails all the way 
to Chicago. Why, the worst old jalopy 
has more freedom than you have. It 
can take any road. Why don’t you 
show your ability and get off this con- 
fining little track?” Should it listen to 
me, glaring headlines in Sioux City, Des 


Moines, Chicago, and other cities 
would tell of a tragic wreck. 
The tragic,. wrecked lives among 


young people are usually those who 
didn’t play the game according to the 
rules, who didn’t stay on the track. 


3. Let Us Lose Ourselves 


This may seem an anomaly but we 
must lose ourselves to find ourselves. 
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Professor W. H. Kilpatrick, the great 
educationalist, says, “The greatest dis- 
covery of modern education is: He that 
saveth his life shall lose it, and he that 
loseth his life for some great cause 
shall find it again.” While this may 
he a modern discovery in education, it 
is old in the great business o: living, 
for Jesus said, “For who-oever will 
save his life shall lose it; but whoso- 
ever will lose his life for my sake, the 
same shall save it.’ Many a girl has 
lost herself because she is in love—in 
love with herself. Such is a!so true of 
many young men. Some o° us wrap 
our lives and talents around our little 
selves and we remain petty and little. 
Life measured in terms of self looks 
forbidding to many and they seek to 
escape reality. But measure life in 
terms of causes to be upheld and serv- 
ice to be rendered, self is forgotten and 
real life is found. 


While war is not to be commended 
it has served a purpose in helping cer- 
tain young people to find a cause to 
which they gave their all. It has lifted 
certain ones out of the ranks of medi- 
ocrity into the pages of the heroic. 
Find an unselfish cause big enough to 
challenge you and you will find your 
way. 

That “big enough unselfish cause” 
‘or the Christian young person is Jesus 
Christ and His sevice. 


What Will You Do With 
Your Life? 


Five 


They challenge our thought and action 


AVE you heard this question, 
h too? Why think of China now? 

Why do you want to go to 
China now? And did you think about 
the answer and hear the challenge that 
rings from China today, one of the 
great challenges of all times? Much 
of the thrilling story of how our gal- 
lant airmen flew supplies over “the 
Hump” year in and year out is still to 
be told. Many of the adventures of 
countless soldiers, engineers and ordi- 
rary laborers who gave precious years 
of their lives in building and repair- 
ing the Burma and Ledo roads still 
waits to be told. But the most glorious 
pages of adventure and stov-y still wait 
to be lived, lived by the Christian mis- 
sionaries who will bring the Gospel to 
China in the years to come. 


Wer Interrupted Work 


The work had only begun in China 
when the war came to interrupt the 
put of many of the missionaries in 
bringing the good news of salvation to 
China. The work certainly was carried 
on desnite persecution and hardship by 
the native pasto s and evangelists and 
Bible workers who had been trained by 
the micsions. Now possibilities for the 
missionaries to aid in this work will 
egain open. They wrote a thrilling 
chapter of courageous endeavor as they 
refused to be frightened by the Japan- 
ese invasion, and staunchly stood by 
to aid their people by furnishing them 
ref: ge, food, relief and comfort in their 
suffe ing. This spirit of service among 
the missionaries has won for them an 
even deeper piace in the heart of the 
Chinese whom they were able to help, 
and will aid in opening the way for 
the story of Christ in the days ahead. 

Our Lutheran Mission’s work in 
Shantung had only begun. Really the 
mission was begun in 1898 through the 
Berlin Missionary Society. In 1925 the 


Six 


United Lutheran Church purchased the 
property and took over the mission. 
The work was constantly expanding, 
and the years just before the war 
showed the widest and most rapid ex- 
pansion of the work. The hospital in 
Tsingtao was widely known. The 
Tsingtao Bible School was growing. 
The T’ai Tung Chen Church, which 
was paid for by a Luther League Mis- 
sionary Project funds, had just been 
finished, and was considered one of the 
most beautiful that could be built. And 
the outstanding achievement of the 
mission was the 6000 baptized Chris- 
tians who were a testimony to the 
wo:ik of the missionaries and the five 
ordained Chinese pastors along with 
the evangelists and Bible Women who 
worked in the mission. 


Native Leaders Christian 
Through missions like ours many of 
the leaders in the Chinese government 
became Christian and received their 
training to fill the positions which they 


Dr. Yu Nai Yun, second doctor 


at Lutheran Hospital, 1938 
Many more are needed now. Help China! 


Think 


hold today. Yet, although it has been 
reported that half of the men in the 
most responsible government positions 
are Christians, only between one and 
two percent of the population of China 
is Christian. The rest of the 450,000,- 
000 still need to find Christ as their 
Saviour. Many have never even had 
the opportunity to hear the message of 
His love and saving grace. 


If our only interest were to be prac- 
tical, then we ought to be interested in 
China and in bringing to her the Gos- 
pel. For, here is a quarter of the popu- 
lation of the world. According to the 
plans of the Chinese government, these 
people will receive education and the 
advantages of modern science and in- 
vention as soon as possible. The only 
power that can bring a lasting peace is 
the power of God through Christ Jesus. 
This power of God cannot operate in 
the lives of people who have not heard 
of it, and they cannot hear if we do 
not send those to tell them. 


Another Cogent Reason 


But there is another reason which 
ought to weigh much more heavily in 
our minds than just the practical side. 
That is, that Christ who died for us 
has asked us to spread the Gospel to 
every nook and cranny of the world. 
We are not to stop as Christians until 
every single person has been won to 
Christ. Adventure! Here it is for the 
future. Here are frontiers which will 
match those which our forefathers met 
and conquered in Colonial days, “wild 
west’ days and all the other momen- 
tous times of American history. 


And you can have a share in it! Some 
of us will be called by God to go to 
China to share in the work there. But, 
just as countless persons were em- 
ployed in America to supply the needs 
of the men in the front lines overseas 
during the war, so a whole host of peo- 
ple will be needed to keep the supply 
lines full and unbroken to China. Every- 
one will need to pray unceasingly for 
China and the work that waits to be 
done there. Everyone will need to 
share in the support of this work of 
God as He prospers them. And then, 
there is the need for intelligent per- 
sons who know the facts about China 
to tell the truth about missions and 
their work to the many, many people 
who do not know it yet. That means 
knowing the facts and using them with 
enthusiasm whenever an opportunity 
can be made to tell them. 
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By Rodger M. Singer 


Missionary under 
Appointment to China 


af (hina New! Wy: 


Five of the pastors leading in Good Friday Service, Tsingtao, 1935 
Five nationalities were represented in the group. 


r. Ho, our male nurse, in the door of 
one of our Yunan Road preaching places 
where there ts a daily dispensary peciod. 


Madame Chiang has said, “It now 
remains to you... the American peo- 
ple . .. to help construct a world in 
which all people may henceforth live 
in harmony and peace . The teach- 
ings of Christ radiate ideas for the 
elevation of souls and intellectual ca- 
pacities far above the common passions 
of hate and degradation. He taught us 
to help our less fortunate fellow-beings, 
to work and strive for their better- 
ment without ever deceiving ourselves 
and others by pretending that tragedy 
and ugliness do not exist. He taught 
us to hate the evil in men, but not men 
themselves.” 


His Truth is marching on in China. 
It needs to march to every corner of 
China. Listen to and answer God’s 
call to do your share in aiding the 
March of Truth. Help to give China 
the greatest gift that the world knows, 
the Gospel of Christ our Saviour. 


What are the sources for these facts? 
Magazines, such as “The Foreign Mis- 
sionary,’ which shows missions as they 
live from day to day by pictures, stor- 
ies, and current news items. Books 
about China which you can find in the 
public library, which your pastor will 
recommend to you, or which the mis- 


We want to send our missionaries back to China; some new mission- 


aries, too. 


Some of these, among whom is the writer of this article, are 


studying the Chinese language in America so that they can start thetc mis- 
sionary work as soon as they get to China, They will take pact in relief 
and reconstruction besides the important task of preaching the Gospel. 


Give generously to this work through your Sunday School in the 


Epiphany Season, 1946. 
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sionary society of your Church, or the 
League, can tell you about. Books such 
as “Heaven Below” by E. H. Clayton, 
are especially good. It is the story of 
the exciting and hazardous adventures 
of a Baptist missionary during the Jap- 
anese occupation of China. 


There is no Jewish “race” 


By 
RUTH BENEDICT 


and 


GENE WELTFISH 


CES of MANKIND 


ONE HUMAN RACE 

The Bible story of Adam and Eve, 
father and mother of the whole human 
race, told centuries ago the same truth 
that science has shown today: that all 
the peoples of the earth are a single 
family and have a common origin. Sci- 
ence describes the intricate make-up of 
the human body: all its diffe.ent or- 
gans cooperating in keeping us alive, 
its curious anatomy that couldn't pos- 
sibly have “just happened” to be the 
same in all men if they did not have 
a common origin. Take the structure 
ef the human foot, for instance. When 
you iki: gill wae Ihindle lbeines ara! 
muscles and the joints of the toes, it 
is impossible to imagine that that 
would all have happened twice. Or 
take our teeth: so many front teeth, 
so many canines, so many molars. Who 
can imagine finding the same ar ange- 
ments in two human species if they 
weren't one family? 


The fact of the unity of the human 
race is proved, therefore, in its ana- 
tomy. It is p oved also by the close 
similarity in what all races are phys- 
ically fitted for. No difference among 
human races has affected limbs and 
teeth and relative strength so that one 
race is biologically outfitted like a lion 
and another outfitted like a lamb. All 
races of men can either plow or fight. 
and all the racial differences among 
them are in non-essentials, such as 
texture of head hair, amount of body 
hair, shape of the nose or head, or col- 
or of the eyes and skin. The white 
rate is the hairiest, but a white man’s 
hair isn’t thick enough to keep him 
warm in cold climates. The Negro’s 
dark skin gives him some protection 


war showed that white men could 
work and fight even in a tropical des- 
ert. Today white men in hot countries 
wear sun helmets and protect them- 
selves with clothes and rub their skin 
with suntan oil. Very dark-skinned 
people in the north, too, can add cod- 
liver oil and orange juice to their diet, 
and, if they need to, take a vitamin 
pill or two. The shape of the head, 
t00, 1s a racial trait; but whether it 
is round or long, it can house a good 
brain. 


The races of mankind are what the 
Bible says they are—brothers. In their 
very bodies is the record of their 
brotherhood. 

The greatest adventure story in the 
history of the world is the spread of 
early man to all corners of the globe. 
The world had a small population then, 
and many of these pioneers were fo- 
centuries as separated from other 
peoples as if they lived on another 
planet. Slowly they developed phys- 
ical differences. 

Those who settled near the equator, 
whether in Europe, Asia, or in the 
Americas, developed a darker skin col- 
or than those who settled to the no:th 


of them. People’s hair is often the 
same over great areas: frizzly hair, 
lank hair, wavy hair. Europeans re- 


mained quite hairy, but in some parts 
of the world body hair almost disap- 
peared. Blue eyes appeared in the 
north. In some places in Asia a fold 
of skin developed over the inner cor- 
ner of the eye and produced what we 
call a slant eye. 


Confusions About Race 
Many terms have been used these 
days to make other people feel inferior. 


acteristics. The term “Aryan” refers 
to an ancient language. Anyone who 
speaks an Indo-European language has 
a right to be called an Aryan. Hitler 
used the term in many ways—some- 
times for blond Europeans, including 
the Scandinavians; sometimes for Ger- 
mans, whether blond or brunet; some- 
times for all who agreed with him po- 
litically, including the Japanese. As 
Hitler used it, the term “Aryan” has 
no meaning—racial, linguistic, or other- 
wise. 

Jews are people who ‘practice the 
Jewish religion. They are of all races— 
white, Negro and Mongolian, just as 
are those who practice the Christian 
religion. European Jews are of many 
different biological types; physically 
they resemble the populations among 
whom they live. The so-called “Jewish 
type” is a Mediterranean type, and no 
more “Jewish” than the south Italian. 
Wherever Jews are persecuted or dis- 
criminated against they cling to their 
old ways and keep apart from the rest 
of the population and develop so-called 
“Jewish” traits. But these are not ra- 
cial or “Jewish”; they disappear under 
conditions where assimilation is easy. 


Italians are a nationality. Italians 
are of many different racial strains; the 
“typical” south Italian is a Mediter- 
ranean, more like the Spaniard or the 
Greek or the Levantine Jew than like 
the blond north Italian. The Germans, 
the Russians, and all other nations of 
Europe are nations, not races. They 
a-e bound together, not by their head 
shape and their coloring, but by their 
national pride, their love of their farms, 
their language, and the like. 


How Civilization Has Grown 


against strong sunlight in the t opics, Such words as the “Aryan race,” We are not accustomed to thinking 
a a 4 . . v on . . 2) 
end white men often have to take pre- “Jewish race,’ “Italian race,’ have of Americans as mixed. All of us have 
cautions against sunstroke. But the nothing to do with hereditary char- ancestors who came from regions 
Text and pictures from pamphlet of the same title, published by the Public Affairs Comm’ttee, 
20 Rockefeller Place. New Yerk City 20. Reprinted by permission. 
Eight 
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apart. But we think that the English 
are English and the French are French. 
This is true for their nationality, just 
as we are all Americans. But it is not 
true for their race. The Germans have 
claimed to be a pu:e German race, but 
no European is a pure anything. 


A country has a population. It does 
not have a race. If you go far enough 
back in the populations of Europe, you 
are apt to find all kinds of ancestors: 
Mongols, Africans, Celts, Saxons, and 
Teutons. 


It is true, though, that people who 
live close together inter-marry more 
frequently. This is why there are places 
like Alsace-Lorraine, where Germans 
and French have intermarried so much 
that the children cannot. tell whether 
they are German or French, and so 
call themselves Alsatians. 


People of every European nation 
have racial brothers in other countries, 
often ones with which they are at war. 
If at any one moment you could sort 
into one camp all the people of the 
world who were most Mediterranean, 
no mystic sense of brotherhood would 
unite them. Nor would such a camp 
have either language o- nationality or 
mode of life to unite them. The old 
fights would break out again unless so- 
cial conditions were changed—the old 


hatred between national groups, the 
old antagonism between ruler and 
ruled, and between the exploiter and 


the exploited. 


All peoples and races have made 
their contribution to human knowledge. 
Those who have lived at the crossroads 
of the wo_ld have invented most; those 
who have lived isolated on islands or 
at the tip ends of continents have been 
content to earn their livelihoods by old 
traditional methods. The United States 
is the greatest crossroad of the world 
in all history. People have come here 
from every race and nation, and almost 
every race in the world is represented 
among our citizens. 


Industry in the United States has 
taken the hand skills of our immigrants 
and made machines to do the work. 
Our music, our buildings, have devel- 
oped from patterns brought to our 
shores or learned from every quarter 
of the. world. Our country would be 
poorer in every phase of its living if 
different cultures had not come _ to- 
gether here. 


Future of Race Prejudice 


Nevertheless, there is race prejudice 
in America and in the world. Looking 
back now, moderns are horrified at all 
the blood that for centuries was shed 
in religious conflicts. The twenty-first 
century may well look back at our gen- 
eration and be just as horrified. 
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“Why should race prejudice have 
swept the western world,” they will 
say, “where no nation was anything 
but a mixture of racial groups? Why 
did they make people suffer, not be- 
cause they were criminals or double- 
crossers, but because they were Jews 
or Negroes or non-Nordic?”’ 


We, who are living in these troubled 
times, can tell them why. Today weak 
nations are afraid of the strong na- 
tions; the poor are afraid of the rich; 
the rich are afraid they will lose their 
riches. People are afraid of one an- 
other’s political or economic power, 
they are afraid of revenge for past in- 
juries, they are afraid of social rejec- 
tion. Conflict grows fat on fear. And 
the slogans against “inferior races” 
leads us to pick on them as scapegoats. 


Freedom from fear is the way to 
cure race prejudice. In any country 
every legal decision that upholds equal 
citizenship rights without regard to 
race or color, every labor decision that 
lessens) the terrom of beine” laid of 
and gives a man self-respect in his em- 
ployment, every arrangement that se- 
cures the little farmer against losing 
his acres to the bank—all these and 
many more can free people from fear. 
They need not look for scapegoats. 


What Is Being Done 

In the United States a considerable 
number of o ganizations are working 
for democratic race equality. 
have done much to 
help people realize that ideas of race 
superiority or inferiority are un-Chris- 
tian. 


Church bodies 


Some unions have worked against 
trace prejudice; the government is also 
working. But the government can act 
only as a policeman, finding a wrong- 
doer here and there. Only the people 
themselves can end racial discrimina- 
tion, through understanding, sympathy, 
and public action. And there is evi- 
dence that the American people are be- 
ginning to think and to act. 


In Houston, Texas, the mayor and 
a group of prominent citizens adver- 
tised in the local papers that no dis- 
turbance would be tolerated that would 
blacken the reputation of Houston 
when the Negroes of that city cele- 
brated Juneteenth Day. It began with 
the statement, “Don’t do  Hitler’s 
work.’ The celebration was peacefully 
carried out. 

In the most disastrous of recent riots 
in Det oit, a number of bystanders per- 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Freedom from fear brings freedom from prejudice 
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REV HERMAN C. SCHULZ 


Chairman, Committee on Negro Missions, 


American Lutheran Church 


emtnuads 


Chancel, Vested Choir, and Pastors Lucas and West at a service in the new 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, New York City 


HEN St. Paul determined to an- 
| swer the call to Macedonia 

much more was involved than a 
dangerous journey on the sea. His 
decision meant that he would face 
the necessity of learning to know a dif- 
ferent people of a variety of national 
and racial backgrounds. It is true 
that the power and influence of the 
Roman Empire reached to the Pillars 
of Hercules which we now call Gibral- 
tar but it was also true that the power 
and influence of the Empire was some- 
what tenuous as the distances grew. 
Stronger men than St. Paul, that is 
physically stronger men, sought to be 
relieved of political and military posi- 
tions in the outposts of the Empire be- 
cause of their prejudices against the 
so-called barbarian society and cus- 
toms. Yet Paul resolutely tu ned his 
back on the known to willingly face the 
unknown. Only a driving and un- 
quenchable power within a soul can 
make a man determined to step out 
from the accustomed to dare to face 
the unaccustomed. From our knowl- 
edge of the life and work of St. Paul 
we definitely know that his source of 
power was his faith in his Lord and 
the passion for souls. 


What has been said of St. Paul may 
likewise be said of every Christian mis- 
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sionary and what,may be said of every 
missionary must of necessity be said of 
every individual Christian. Otherwise 
Christianity would fail by the very fact 
that it did not work in the individual. 
But it does work. 


There are a number of races in the 
world. As a general rule the average 
individual rarely comes into contact 
with other races than his own. Most 
of his knowledge about other races 
has been gained through reading, study 
in school, or by contact with a few 
representatives of other races. Our 
missionary magazines endeavor to pic- 
ture for us the scenes in some far-off 
land. Returned missionaries speak to 
our various groups about their work 
and about the people with whom they 
come into contact in their work. 


The enthusiasm of the missionaries 
soon engenders an enthusiasm on the 
part of church organizations, young 
people’s groups, Sunday Schools, and 
missionary societies. The old saying 
that “distance lends enchantment to 
the view” seems particularly true of 
our approach to foreign mission en- 
deavor. The passion for souls takes 
hold of the hearts of Christians when 
they consider the need of the souls in 
some far-off island of the seas or on 
some darkened continent. Christians 


hey 


rightly share their talents and their 
gifts to evangelize those who have not 
learned to know the Christ. 


Would it seem a peculiarly strange 
statement to make to say that in Amer- 
ica we face mission fields of many ra- 
cial and national backgrounds? If our 
church helps to support missions in 
China, is it not also a reality that there 
are Chinese in our land? Are we not 
aware of the presence of thousands of 
Japanese in our country? There are 
about 6,000,000 people of Hebrew an- 
cestry in our land. Do we support mis- 
sionaries in Africa? Are we not alert 
to the undeniable fact that there are 
about 13,000,000 Negroes in the United 
States? 

What About the Negro? 


Have you any knowledge of the Ne- 
groes in your community? What is 
your attitude toward them? How did 
you come to your present attitude? 
These are a few questions that every 
sincere young Christian may ask him- 
self. Is it not true that: most of us 
have taken the attitudes from others? 
Was not something said by an elder 
or by some other person that colored 
our viewpoint with refe ence to those 
of the Negro race? Basically the need 
of our day is to make an honest and 
sincere study of race relationships. 
There is every reason why young peo- 
ple’s groups should endeavor to gain 
every available fact about the Negro. 
Sure’y 13,000,000 people in our econ- 
omic and social structu e make their 
impact felt. Who are these people? 
What place do they take in our nation- 
al life? Yes, what about the Negro? 
To answer these questions and to rid 
ourselves of prejudice we must edu- 
cate ourselves in this matter of inter- 
racial relations. Christ Jesus said: “Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.’ This statement 
of the Master is all inclusive. It deals 
not only with matte s which pertain 
to the hereafter—but also with mat- 
ters which pertain to our living in this 
world. The second commandment is 
like unto the first, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 


Are All Negroes Religious? 


It seems to be the generally ac- 
cepted idea that all Negroes are deeply 
spiritual and therefore deeply religious. 
Negroes are no more religiously in- 
clined than their white neighbors. Pas- 
tors who work among the Negro popu- 
lation, both in urban and rural areas, 
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Tse fave Souls 


tell us that the percentage of the un- 
churched among the Negroes is just as 
great, if not greater, than among the 
white people. Should you visit our 
larger cities on some Sunday, any Sun- 
day in the year, and walk in the Negro 
areas you will find little children play- 
ing in the streets when they should 
be in Sunday School and their elders 


the Lord, “Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.’ 
Free—tfree to move forward in the light 
of the knowledge we have gained. Fiee 
to do His will and His will is that souls 
be brought into the kingdom of God. 

Undoubtedly your daily contacts in- 
clude young people of the Negro race. 
In some sections of our country both 


I 


Group with Pastor Lucas in front of store last used as a place of worship 


content to remain at home during the 
hours of worship. Should there not be 
a deep realization, on our part, of the 
Lord's desire that all men be saved and 
come to the knowledge of the saving 
truth? Is there nothing we can do 
about it? Will we take the attitude that 
there are more than enough Negro 
churches and therefore why should we 
be disturbed about the salvation of a 
people on the other side of town. You 
see, the Pharisee was an honest man 
in parts, even though he was wrong, 
when he thanked God that he was not 
as other men were. He decried associa- 
tion with others, even the poor publi- 
can. But you see we do give and we 
do work for the salvation of souls of 
peoples in some far-off country whose 
skin is of a different hue. . Shall we be 
concerned about those whom we may 
never see and pass a soul by who may 
work in the same shop with us? What 
kind of an answer would you give to 
this question? 


Well, What Can I Do About It? 

It is a waste of time and energy to 
learn to know something and then do 
nothing about it. Again we may quote 
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white and the Negro attend the same 
schools. Our colleges are open to all 
young people. Have you ever spoken 
to one, just one of the Negroes you 
meet, about his soul? Have you ever 
encouraged a young Negro to prepare 
himself for the Lutheran minist-y? 
Yes, we have Negro pastors serving 
in the Lutheran Church. Three large 
Lutheran bodies have Negro and white 
pastors serving in the field of Negro 
Missions. The United Lutheran Church 
has a substantial work in the Islands 
and in New York, The Synodical Con- 
ference has work in many parts of the 
United States, and the American Luth- 
eran Church has a number of congre- 
gations in the South. Will you use 
your Christian influence to persuade 
young men of the Negro race to con- 
sider the ministry in the Lutheran 
Church? 


All church bodies of the Lutherans 
are seeking young women to enter the 
field of social service and parish work. 
Do you not believe there is a real need 
for such work among the Negroes of 
our land? Remember, these people 
have been compelled to live under most 
distressing conditions, especially in our 


The pictures on these two pages 


are of a Negro mission project of the 


United Lutheran Church, which are 
largely confined to populous Negro 
centers in large eastern cities. In addi- 


tion, the U. L. C. A. co-operates with 
the American Lutheran Church in its 
work in the deep south. Pictures of 
some of that work appear on the fol- 
lowing page. 


larger cities. There is a real need for 
young women of the Negro race to 
work in this vast field of social mis- 
sions. Will you do something about it? 


Throughout the years certain social 
standards have been developed in our 
country as to race relationships. Many 
of the standards have been artificially 
developed because of certain factors 
brought about by economic conditions. 
It is our obligation, as Christians, to 
work with these standards but not to 
accept them as the ultimate or the 
ideal. Our Negro friends are often im- 
patient with us because we do not im- 
mediately overthrow these artificial 
standards. Unfortunate, indeed, would 


be the results if a few of us and most 
of them tried this type of procedure. 
We must, however, adopt and follow 
an ever growing program of interracial 


Exterior of St. Paul’s Negro Lutheran 
Church, New York, formerly Norwegian 
Lutheran Free Church 
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cooperation, ever advancing toward an 
interracial church. 

There are many avenues of oppor- 
tunity open for you to approach this 
ideal. What about those Negro chil- 
dren who seldom or never go to Sun- ~ 
day School? Would you be willing to 
give some portion of your time to bring 
them under the blessing of the Lord. 
What about the members of your 
League who are anxious to “do some- 
: cae thing?” Do you think that you could, 
~— | wate sy with them, work out a program with 

we Y: a ewes Gy “ive fy your pastor, to supply the spiritual 
> eR tay (ake bec thas a seat 4 ii needs of a people around the corner or 
: on the other side of town? Perhaps 
you would want to serve the Lord in 
this kingdom work? What about it? 
Remember—‘They Also Have Souls.” 


Trinity Lutheran School, Montgomery, Alabama 


CHRIST CALLS 
Christ knows your glowing face, oh 
youth, 

Your step so light, your flashing eye, 
Those songs so gay, those plans so 
Reniitas 
Those gleaming castles in the sky, 

For once He, too, was young. 


Christ calls your tender hearts, oh 
youth, 

Your hands so strong to aid the weak, 
To ease man’s pain, to right man’s 
wrong, 

In loving service walk and speak, 
For Him, Who served all men. 


Christ loves you, youth, He under- 
stands 
Your zeal for causes great and true— 
His is the greatest Cause of all, 
Bea fre ete fake aie St. Philip’s Negro Lutheran Church, Mobile, Alabama 
—Violet Tyyska 


Main Building, Lutheran Academy, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
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The Story of the Christian Year by 
George M. Gibson. The Abingdon 
Cokesbury Press. $2.00. 

Have you ever wondered how the 
Christian Year came about? The Story 
of the Christian Year is a most inter- 
esting and enlightening book. It traces 
the history of the calendar and of the 
church year from the earliest of times 
down through the ages to our own 
times. It is interesting to learn of the 
development of new and the restora- 
tion of old days and seasons. If you 
want to learn more about the Christian 
Year, this is a good book to read. You 
will also get a splendid idea of the ex- 
tent to which this Christian Year is 
used by all faiths and denominations. 


Up Front by Bill Mauldin. Henry Holt 

& Co. $2.50. 

This is another book about World 
War II but it’s different. Bill Mauldin, 
a twenty-three year old cartoonist, has 
made infantrymen “Willie” and “Joe” 
alive to millions. The text and pictures 
together make one of the finest books 
of the war. Perhaps without Se geant 
Mauldin’s intending it, the book makes 
a good infantry handbook. 

Bill Mauldin explains his cartoons 
and his reasons for drawing them so 
logically and fully that anyone who 
reads and looks cannot help but learn 
about soldiers and war. Bill Mauldin 
knows. He was under fire in the slit 
trenches and the rain and the mud with 
the front line soldiers and he knows 
war for the dirty mess it is. He knows 
that ‘Willie’ and “Joe” with their 
damp, soggy fatigue suits, their should- 
ers sagging, their faces unshaven, are 
our fighting men who have been right 
up front. He knows their gripes, their 
jokes, their opinions and their fears. 

You will chuckle and you will be 
deeply moved over these simple car- 
toons and the text that goes with them. 
It is truly one of the best books of the 
war. 


The World, the Flesh and Father 
Smith by Bruce Marshall. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

Three decades are covered in this 
story of Father Smith, a Catholic 
Priest in a Scottish city. The children 
that the young priest baptized in the 
beginning of the book are off to suc- 
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cess, and failure, marriages, and to the 
war before the end of the book. 


It is the story of Father Smith’s 
friends, the exiled French Nuns, of the 
Bishop, of Monsignor O’Duffy, of 
Father Bonnyboat, and of all of the 
people who come into the life of Father 
Smith. He starts his service in a fish 
market that becomes a church on Sun- 
day mornings. 


It is interesting to follow the course 
of Father Smith’s mind through the 
mature years of his life, the misery of 
the previous war in which he served as 
a chaplain in France, of his hopes of 
a religious revival after that war and 
his disappointment that never became 
frustrations. 

No matter what one’s faith there is 
music, wisdom and laughter in Father 
Smith’s sojourn in this world of the 
flesh. It is chock full of Scotch humor. 


The Townsman by John Sedges. The 
John Day Company. $2.50. 


Jonathan Goodliffe was born in 
England and would have been content 
to have stayed there his entire life had 
his father not torn up the roots of the 
family and dragged them off to Amer- 
ica. Dhey settled in a raw Kansas 
town that was composed of only a few 
miserable buildings surrounded by mud. 
There John grew up and lived the rest 
of his life. He watched the first wag- 
ons go through to the farther west. 
He saw the first railroads come and 
bring many changes to the raw Kansas 
town. He saw the restless reaching out 
ever westward but he would not move 
again, not even when his mother, to 
whom he was devoted, was forced to 
move on. Jonathan stayed and built 
a town. He taught school and brought 
culture to the community. He mar- 
ried and reared a family and saw them 
go but still he stayed and built. 


In Jonathan’s words he was “a plain 
sort of chap” but his life was long and 
rich and meaningful to many people. 
It is a characteristic American life told 
with much warmth and color. 


The author, “John Sedges,” is a ficti- 
tious name. He gives no biographical 
information except that the book grew 
out of intimate family background and 
experience. 


Other $ uggestions 


By RUTH MARTSOLF 


(Space limitations required the omis- 
ston of the following 
Looks in the reviews carried tn our Jan- 
uary issue.—Editor ) 


the mention of 


Comments on Cronin’s The Green 
Years were given in the list printed in 


the January issue. 


Another of our favorites at the mo- 
ment is Booth Tarkington’s charm- 
ing, humorous Image of Josephine 
(Doubleday Doran, $2.50). Josephine 
is quite a character because her 
grandfather spoiled her, and when he 
died, left her too much money, an art 
museum, and a sainted, exalted opin- 
ion of herself and her taste. There 
are times when you want to spank 
her very hard, but you will under- 
stand, too, why Bailey Fount, an of- 
ficer back from the Pacific with shat- 
tered nerves and a desire to create 
something for a change, falls in love 
with her. She’s really not such a bad 
gal in the last chapter! 


For masculine readers we recom- 
mend Stronger Than Fear by Richard 
Tregaskis (Random House, $2.00) 
wherein the diary-writing correspond- 
ent turns to fiction and catches the 
feeling of war and the spirit of men at 
the front perhaps better than a fac- 
tual account. It is just the story of a 
street fight in a German town and of 
Captain Paul Kreider, leader of B 
Company, but it could ke any men 
fighting any war. Uniforms and weap- 
ons change, but human nature does not, 
and this is chiefly the story of a man’s 
struggle with himself before the next 
push. You will wonder whether he is 
going to fight or crawl into a bombed 
out cellar, and then you will wonder 
whether he is going to get back to 
his wife Suzy, but you won't be able 
to put it down until you find out. 
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Fhe Swap Shah 


RUTH MARTSOLF 


Educational Chairman, Luther League of America 


ee 


As you can plainly see, something 
new has been added to the contents of 
your favorite Luther League magazine, 
and we have no doubt that you are 
wondering what we plan to write here 
every month. Well, the Education 
Committee has several duties—several 
reasons for existing—one of which is 
to acquaint people with Luther League 
literature. (If you have been reading 
the book reviews this past year, you 
know that the committee also thrusts 
into the limelight of your attention 
other kinds of literature, too!) That 
means telling you what information is 
available in pamphlet or periodical 
form, how you can use it, and why 
you should. (In a recent report to the 
Executive Committee, Secretary Frease 
noted that the state of the League is 
best in the areas where our literature 
is most widely used—which should re- 
duce our copy to practically nothing 
in the future!) But that is not all we 
are going to do. In addition to plug- 
ging our publications, we are go- 
ing to run a swap shop of ideas—act 
as a kind of intercommunication sys- 
tem between leagues and leaguers all 
over the country. If you have a sharp 
idea for use of material in devotional 
meetings or for social gatherings or 
for snagging new members, don’t keep 
it hidden in your local league; send it 
to us for our jottings here. For 
instance, cognizant of the fact that a 
rapid turn-over in personnel makes 
Luther Leaguing difficult, Canada’s 
Executive Committee supplies each 
new prexie with a packet of literature. 
That means that the officer need not 
waste time finding out what material 
he should have and where he can get 
it. (This we learned from Canada’s 
President, Garfield Raymond himself), 
. .. Then from Maryland’s President, 
Harriet Reeves, we heard that Head- 
quarters there also supplies its pres- 
idents with pamphlets—and what’s 
more, they have a President’s Dinner 
at the beginning of every year at 
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Manager 


which time literature is handed out, 
and material and problems are dis- 
cussed. Maybe your Synod, or what- 
ever, does the same thing in another 
vatiation, hats —good. | Butesit sit 
doesn’t, why don’t you suggest it at 
your next convention? ... The Pitts- 
burgh Synod found that something else 
was necessary in their Luther League 
work, namely, certificates of member- 
ship. (Actually the idea originated in 
the Cential Conference of that Synod, 
but it spread quickly through the rest 
of the territory.) The certificate, 
which was made up specially for each 
Conference, is issued to each League 
at its initial registration (when it files 
its statistical report) and each year 
for fou~ years thereafter it receives a 
seal to affix thereon. Maybe you 
like the membership card idea better. 
They are available from Luther League 
headquarters, Philadelphia, and in use 
at the moment in South Carolina. See 
what we mean about swapping ideas? 


Golden Jubilee 


Convention 


LUTHER LEAGUE of AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
July 11-15, 1946 


An excellent program on 
a great theme 
is now being built 


lau You te -bttead 


.. You're quite likely to find quota- 
tions from other publications in this 
column, too, in future issues. Things 
which we hope will prove useful to you 
...By the way if your missionary pro- 
grem needs a lift, or 1f you are look- 
ing for an idea—period!—Rey. J. 
Obert Kempson recommended some 
néw books a few weeks ago. “This Is 
A‘rica” by S. Franklin Mack which is 
very graphic and interesting; “They 
Found the Church There” by Henry 
P. Van Dusen, the first few chapters 
of which are about Lutheran work in 
foreign fields recently visited by our 
servicemen; “Daughter of Africa” by 
Ruth Isabel Seabury; “Tales From 
Africa” by Alice Geer Kelsey which 
contains a story about our Lutheran 
Mission. No doubt you will be hear- 
ing more about all this from Chair- 
man Harriet Reeves of the Missionary 
Committee in the days to come 
Which reminds us of something else. 
You read “The Luther League Re- 
view,” so you know that it contains 
articles of interest on phases of Luther 
League work (Life Service, Missions, 
etc.) written by people who know 
whereof they speak, helpful columns by 
Committee Chairmen, bits of intriguing 
information (that “Public Apology to 
Missionaries” thing in Don Bautz’s 
Service Leaguer for September, for in- 
stance), party plans (which should be 
a g eat help to your social committee), 
news from other League locales, and, 
of course, the topics for Young People. 
But does everyone in your League 
have the same privilege? A subscrip- 
tion costs only ninety cents when the 
magazine is purchased in clubs of ten 
or more (sent to one address) and, 
frankly, we don’t see how people can 
get along without it—and be alert 
Luther Leaguers! How about doing a 
little selling in the inte-ests of a bet- 
ter Luther League—“Of the church, 
by the church, for the church’—for the 
peace?! ... And drop around to this 
page again next month yourself! 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Yanks View Luther's “Joml 


Two Lutheran soldiers, T/Sgt. Melvin L. Anderson, member of 
Mt. Olivet Lutheran Church in Minneapolis, Minn. 
M/Sgt. Louis J. Klekamp, member of Trinity Lutheran Church in 
Springfield, Ill., inspect Luther’s tomb in the anctent church of St. 
Andrew, Etsleben, Germany. 


(left), and 


Soldier Vutreduced bya Riug with a Familiar Emblem 


Willard F. Dovel, Harrisonburg, Virginia, an American G. I. in France, wounded, taken prisoner 
by the Germans and hospitalized by his captors, tells the following story of interest 


“This incident is one of several of 
a similar nature which happened to me 
while I was a German p:isoner of war. 
It was early August, 1944. I was be- 
ing evacuated from a Paris hospital to 
a Prison Camp in Germany. Our Ger- 
man guards were very amiable on this 
trip. They conversed with us on such 
subjects as our families, our homes, 
and our churches. 

During the conversation the guard 
noticed my Luther League ring with 
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its Luther coat-of-arms in color. He 
immediately began to talk about Luther 
and the places connected with his life 
and work in Germany. As we ap- 
proached Eisenach he told me of it and 
promised to point out to me the Wart- 
burg Castle where Luther translated 
the Bible from the original languages 
into the German. When we reached 
Eisenach, he fulfilled his promise. 


It was very interesting to me to note 
the enthusiasm and interest of the 


guard in such things even in the midst 
of the havoc and wreckage of his coun- 
try wrought by our forces. What a 
bond our faith and the Church is! 


In my travels through Germany as 
a Prisoner of War I also saw other 
places connected with the life of Martin 
Luther—the Cathedral at Worms, the 
University at Halle, the Wittenberg 
Church and University. To me, my ring 
with its loved emblem was again an- 
other challenge to a greater faith!” 
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Togoola 


Don’t ask me what it means. I was 
told by a native interpreter that it sig- 
nifies “Happy Day.’ The Buddhist 
New Year which comes in April be- 
fore the Monsoon is indeed a happy 
festival. Preceding the ceremonies the 
followers of Buddha clean their tem- 
ples and statues and place flowers at 
the feet of Buddha. 


One day the boys from the photo 
lab called and asked whether I would 
like to go along to attend a native 
festival. Certainly, 1 was delighted to 
do so. Early Saturday morning we 
motored up the beautiful Irawaddy 
River to a Shan village. John Jogiela, 
Indian, and his Burmese wife, Guinine, 
who are Christians, invited us for tea 
and potato cakes, which we enjoyed 
as we squatted on the bamboo ver- 
anda of their thatched hut. John, our 
interpreter, had been a prisoner of the 
Japs. They had tortured him, hanging 
him up by his feet, beating him with 
rocks, and scalding his body with hot 
water. 


After tea he escorted us to the festi- 
val grounds near the temple. What a 
colorful parade! Burmese men, wo- 
men and children, wear garments of 
beautiful colors and rich materials. 
Women are adorned with rubies and 
jade. Old and young, men, women and 
children, even naked, nursing little 
brown babies, hanging in a_ sling 
around their mother’s necks—every- 
body was there. It was a happy day, 
indeed, everyone smiling, men, women 
and children smoking cheroots or 
American cigarettes. 


Seated on the ground was the “or- 
chestra,’”” with their instruments, the 
polluay, a type of horn which sounded 
like a bag-pipe, cymbals, bamboo 
d.ums, bullock’s horns, improvised 
xylophone, and what have you. Over 
and over they repeated their whining 
chants, clapping their hands in glee. 
“Buoykade,” boys in rich costumes, 
danced with sticks in their hands in a 
“fencing” manner. Girls decorated 
with crowns and jewels danced grace- 
fully, swaying back and forth. A large 
basket filled with bananas with a water- 
melon in the center, was brought in. 
A squatting priest raised the basket 
over his head and mumbled a prayer, 
then set it down on the ground and 
placed two lighted candles on it. A 
sword dance and humorous dialogue 
by two young men followed, more 
“boom, boom, twang, whee, whee” 
and more dancing, which finally ended 
for a noon intermission. 


Now the real fun started. Water 
throwing is an essential part of the 
ceremony. Boys with bamboo squirt 
guns, girls and adults with cups and 
pails full of water freely poured the 
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Chaplain 


GEORGE SCHARDT 
Writes: UAW 7 


Chaplain George Schardt distributes literature to men at the hospital 


cooling contents over each other. We 
were told that this belonged to the 
celebration and if approached we 
should not refuse, because it would be 
a serious insult. Everything went well, 
until we were caught standing in a 
tropical lane. Here came a girl and 
wanted to pour a can full of water 
down my perspiring back. I turned 
aside, but a young man who could 
speak a little English said solemnly, 
“You must, you must!’ So I did. Can 
you imagine cold river water running 
down your spine on a 110-degree hot 
afternoon? What does that make me? 
Your guess is as good as mine. At 
least the Burmese are happy sport- 
loving people. 


But I thought, “How different from 
our Christian festival days.’ Does a 
religion satisfy where a woman must 
be reincarnated into a male before she 
can be absorbed into Brahma, because 
she is considered a step lower than a 
dog? What a burden to the soul which 
first must transmigrate through cycles 
of reincarnation before it can reach 
heaven. 


How much better the sensible, liber- 
ating, redeeming, saving Gospel of A Buddha, two Buddhist Pri 
Him Who said, “I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life.” 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


‘The Pietures on the following pages illustrate what 
Germany was like when the Swastika held 
sway Whey depict in particular what hap- 
pened to German Youth under the Nazi 
regime. 


“They tse Saggest the confusion that now exists in 
defeated Germany, and what we shall have to 
counteract in order to eradicate thoroughly 
every vestige of Nazi-ism. 


Our European Lutheran Youth Project \i\| aid in the 
achievement of this great goal—Supplanting 
the Swastika with the Cross. Give gener- 
ously now to that end. 


(These pages may be detached and used 
as a Poster for your bulletin board) 


THE CROSS FOR | 
THE SWASTIKA 


These photos show things as they were 
with German youth under the Hitler regime. 
They show us in a measure what must be 
done in the days and years ahead. The Cross 
must supplant the swastika! 


—NLC News Photos from British Combine 


Right—Hitlerized German girls partic- 
ipants in 1939 professional competition in the 
Berlin Sports Palace. Hitler’s Germany 
fought comfort. 


There was ceremonial Nazi Storm Trooper try 
flag--aising every morning ing to force a young chil 
in Hitler youth camps. to salute Hitler. 


Above—Hitler Youth study designing under military supervision. 


Below—Vast assemblage of Hitler Youth on dress parade 
before him in the then-great Nurnberg Stadium, 1938. 
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Above—Some German Youth who were thoroughly 
tired of the war before it ended in their defeat. These 
are prisoners of war. 


Left—Child members of Hitler Youth 
herded to greet the Fuehrer when he came 


Below—German child car- 
rying flags after fall of Ber- 
lin is spoken to by British 


ormer Hitler Youth Subs Steventon Pinte 


ders Hitler’s pledge of 
‘ld conauest amidst the 
is of his own home. 


Above—Group of Hitler Youth, 13 to 17 years old, captured 
by the Americans in the vicinity of Martinszell. They were man- 
® ning machine guns, machine pistols and bazookas at the time 


of capture. 
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A Story 


of Soldiering in 
a Distant Land 


Engaging in “‘barber-shop” talk with his men is Chaplain George Schardt 


plain George Schardt 
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Anopheles Goes To Communion 


“The devil goeth about as an Ano- 
pheles seeking whom he may poison.” 
You will pardon this paraphrase of 
Scripture, but that’s the way the truth 
of this verse was brought home to me 
recently. 

I was conducting a Lutheran com- 
munion service in the chaplain’s tent 
on one of my visits to outlying organi- 
zations and detachments. Requests had 
come to me by letter and in person, as 
far distant as 100 miles or more, to 
administer the sacrament to men who 
sincerely desired it. Here is the evi- 
dence that the sound Christian teach- 
ing of God’s Word in our Church is 
the only anchor, guide and power, 
which will enable men to “keep the 
faith’ in a heathen world, under trying 
circumstances, and surrounded by nu- 
merous temptations. A program of 
Spirit-filled indoctrination must be em- 
phasized even more after the war. 

In this connection it was an unusual 
and joyful experience for me to be 
privileged to administer the Lord's 
Supper to a young man who years ago 
had been baptized by my own father. 
To meet in far-off Busma was quite a 
coincidence. 

But what about the Anopheles? In- 
sect repellent and mosquito bars are 


somewhat out of place at Holy Com- 
munion. As the Anopheles seeks to in- 
sert its malaria germ into our blood, 
even so the devil is present to 
poison our minds and hearts against 
Christ’s saving Gospel and the bless- 
ings of the Sacrament. But the sup- 
pressive and curative doses of atabrine 
offset the dangers of malaria. Even so, 
“The Blood of Jesus Christ, God’s 
Son, cleanses us from our sin.” 


ever 


The Stone Chapel 
It was certainly a surprise to see a 
beautiful stone church, a Christian 
Church, in a land where Buddha is re- 
puted to reign and where villages are 
dotted with shrines and 
his honor. 


pagodas in 


This particular city in Burma, where 
the Japs had dug in, was completely 
destroyed and a mass of rubble. Dead 
Japs still lying around, left behind by 
their comrades to decay or be devoured 
by beasts and vultures, bomb craters, 
wrecked planes, tanks, total destruc- 
tion everywhere, told the sad story of 
the ravages of a hellish war. 


But amidst all this wreckage, the re- 
sults of the folly and sinful pride of 
man, stands the Stone Church, cross- 
style, a symbol of the inconquerable 
power of the Gospel of the Cross. Be- 
ing privileged to conduct a communion 
service in this church, I couldn’t help 
but feel deeply moved. A hymn of joy 
and praise surged up within my breast: 


“In the Cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time, 
All the light of sacred story 
Hovers round its head sublime.” 


This church is now known as the 
“Stone Chapel,’ used by our American 
troops for chapel service. The Japs had 
made a stable for their mules out of it, 
and later used it for their headquar- 
ters. A bomb entered, making a large 
hole right over the altar, blowing off 
the roof and shattering the windows. 
The church still stands securely upon 
its solid foundation, literally on a hill, 
a saving light which can be seen in the 
midst of the darkness of Satan’s fight. 
Jesus is right, “The gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.’ 


This church, planned and its con- 
struction supervised by the famous 
“Burma Surgeon,” Lieut.-Col. Gordon 
S. Seagrave, MC, United States Armed 
Forces, was erected entirely by the 
natives, and completed shortly befove 
the Japs invaded Burma. It is me- 
morial to a Baptist Missionary Roberts, 
and is known as “The Roberts Me- 
morial Baptist Church.” Incidentally, 
the Baptists have done a marvelous 
piece of work in a land where people 
for centuries have worshipped a squat- 
ting Buddha. May the Lutheran 
Church likewise follow Christ’s appeal, 
“T have set before you an open door.” 
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More Hit Anniversary Mark 


TEXAS - - 


NEW JERSEY - Fourth 


Quota Paid 


> [hird= p75: OOmeSZilees 


HFS OO) 216.00 


For Complete Report See Page “Shinty 


Your gifts to the Golden Anniversary Fund of 
The Luther League of America have made it 
possible for the forwarding of the $5,000 for our 
European Youth Work Project through the 
Lutheran World Action and Lutheran World 


Convention. 


Your Zuota 7s Your Minimum. 
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The completion of the $25,000, for which we sin- 
cerely hope before Convention Time—Pittsburgh, 
July 11-15, 1946, will make possible the needed 
assistance for enlarged budget of The Luther 
League of America in each of five years. Let’s 
not stop until we finish. 


Exceed Tt! 


PHOTO BY LAMBERT 


Aeu WUuek More Wilk You Give For Our 
Eurspean Lutheran Youth Project? 


Do it on or before January 27, 1946, Missionary Day 
There are no quotas. Let the need prompt great generosity! 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Since this month brings us the birth- 
days of two of our famous presidents, 
we will confine our thinking to a pa- 
triotic theme. 


Invitations 

Select three or four persons from 
your group to be the “captains.” Give 
to each a list of persons to be invited 
to the social. Each captain writes an 
invitation to the first person on his 
list, stating the time, place, date, and 
type of party it is to be, and mails it 
to him or her. This person signs the 
invitation if he is coming to the party, 
and mails it to the next person on the 
list If he cannot come, he should 
make such a notation on the invitation 
and forward it to the next person just 
the same. This gives each member of 
the group a chance to share in the in- 
vitations. 


Decorations 


It will not be difficult to decorate for 
this party, for the use of red, white 
and blue bunting will take ca-e of the 
major part. It will be well, if pictures 
of the two presidents honored are 
available, to have them displayed. You 
might decide to honor all of the for- 
mer presidents of the United States, 
rather than the two whose birthdays 
fall in this particular month. Then a 
series of pictures could be used in the 
decorations. Small flags will aso add 
to the general effect. It might be in- 
teresting to secure flags of other na- 
tions, and hang those below those oi 
the United States, to svggest that the 
United States is the “melting pot” of 
all nations. 


Lincoln’s Coat 

Divide the group into equal teams. 
If the group is large, use four—the 
captains chosen to send the invitations 
could head each group—if not so 
large, two teams will be enough. Give 
to the leader of each a coat. At a giv- 
en signal he must put the coat on, but- 
ton it up, unbutton it and pass it on. 
If a butten is pulled off, the person 
doing so must re-sew it befoe the 
coat can be passed on. The team fin- 
ishing fi st is the victor. 


Washington Crossing the Delaware 


This too is played with teams. Give 
to the first person a magazine or fold- 
ed newspaper. At a given signal the 
first person in each team must race 
to the far end of the room and re- 
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Patriotic Party 


By Counce Stranduit; 


‘un, but must not move unless he 
-teps on the magazine or folded paper. 
If he does take a step without being 
cn the paper, he is disqualified and 
must go back and begin again. When 
he returns the next person runs, etc., 
until ail have finished. The first team 
finishing wins. 


Patr'ctic Passing 

A roll of red, white and blue bunting 
is given to the leader of each team. At 
a given signal the first person must 
unroll the bunting, reroll it and pass it 
on to the next. This continues until 
all have had a turn. The team finish- 
ing first in this is declared winner. 


Ro!l Call of the States 


Give pencil and paper to all guests 
and ask them to list the names of the 
48 states. Many will succeed in nam- 
ing 38 or 40, but few will be able to 
name all 48. 


State Capitals 

Have someone draw, or purchase at 
the stationers, maps of the United 
States showing each of the 48 states, 
and ask the group to insert the name 
of the capital. This might be played 
immediately after the Roll Call of the 
States. 


How Many? 

Place candy cherries in a jar and 
let each guest have a chance at guess- 
ing how many there are. The person 
who comes closest to the cor ect num- 
ber might be given the candies. 


February Guessing Contest 

Guests are given a list of questions 
about the month of February and are 
asked to write as many answers as 
possible in a given time. Limit the 
time to about five minutes. Too long 


a period will make the game drag. 
Some suggestions are: 
1. Famous American invento~ born 


February 11, 18472 (Thomas Edison) 

2. What is the February birthstone? 
(Amethyst) 

3. What event occurred February 15, 
1898, in Havana, which caused a war? 
(The sinking of the U. S. Battleship 
Maine) 

4, What Zodiac Sign rules over most 
of February? (Aqua ius—the Water 
Bearer) 

5. When is Groundhog Day? (Feb- 
ruary 2) 

6. What effect does Leap Year have 
on Februery (It adds aday, making 29). 


born 
in this month? (Washington and Lin- 
coln) 


7. What two Presidents were 


8. What famous American poet was 
born Feb uary 27? (Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow) 


9. Who was the only President bur- 
ied in Washington? (Woodrow Wil- 
on) 

10. What great American cried for 
the first time on February 22? (Wash- 
ington) 


Washington Omelet 

Each guest receives a sheet of pa- 
per containing a list of names of prom- 
inent contemporaries of George Wash- 
ington with the letters in jumbled or- 
der. Allow ten minutes for this game, 
arranging the letters in proper order 
is the object. 


1. EXERALDAN MILTONTAH 
(Alexander Hamilton) 
Py (CMU CAR 2” IND DIM ale 
(Patrick Henry) 
3. NJIOH KCOCANH 
(John Hancock) 
4. MAJNINEB NKARFNIL 
(Benjamin Franklin) 
. BORTRE RISOMR 
(“obert Morris) 
6. YNOANHT EYAWN 
(Anthony Wayne) 
7, RRAHY ELE 
(Harry Lee) 
8. ROLD WROASILLCN 
(Lord Cornwallis) 
9. EHANT NALLE 
(Ethan Allen) 
10. ATHNAN EAHL 
(Nathan Hale) 


ar 


Tr-veling with Lincoln 

Another chance for pencil and paper 
game. Have each person write the 
answers to the following questions. 
They represent the names of places 
where Lincoln spent some time: 

1. Monday’s work; a weight? (Wash- 
ington) 

2. A state noted for blue grass and 
colone!s? (Kentucky) 

3. To jump; where the farmer sows? 
(Springfield) 

4. The longest river in the United 
States? (Missouri) 

5. Where his famous address was de- 
livered? (Gettysburg) 

6. Opposite of old; a Pennsylvania 
city? (New York) 

Where teams are chosen for the 
games which are competitive, the same 
eroup should work together through 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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LUTHER LEAGUE OF 
MISSISSIPPI SYNOD MEETS 
AT LOUISVILLE 


The 17th Annual Convention of the 
Mississippi Synod Luther League was 
held at St. John’s Church, Louisville, 
Mississippi, Sunday, July 29, 1945. A 
large attendance was present with dele- 
gates from the majority of the 
Leagues. 

The convention was opened with a 
prelude by Cynthia Rives. The pres- 
ident, Ruth Crumpton, called the meet- 
ing to order and Kathryn Weisheit 
conducted the devotional program. 

The roll call of officers and delegates 
showed 20 present. A welcome was 
extended by Virginia Murphy and the 
response was made by Windham 
Caughman. The president, Ruth 
Crumpton, delivered an _ interesting 
talk on “Master’s Friendship.” Rev. 
O. M. Morgan delivered an inspiring 
sermon. The convention enjoyed a 
most delicious luncheon served by the 
host church. 


The afternoon session was opened 
with the invocation given by Rey. J. 
O. Glenn, followed by the singing of 
“OQ Christians Leagued Together.” 
Katherine DuBard gave the afternoon 
devotional. Officers and delegates from 
the Leagues gave reports on the yea’s 
work. The following officers 
elected to serve for 1945-1946: 

Ruth Crumpton, 

dent 

George Mori, 

dent 


were 


Louisville, 


Presi- 


Jackson, Vice-Presi- 
Eloise Rives, Louisville, Treasurer 
Melba Caughman, Jackson, Record- 
ing Secretary 
30bby Ann Cannon, Louisville, Cor- 
responding Secretary 
Anna Brannon, Laurel, Executive 
Committeeman for two years 
The President-elect appointed the 
following secretaries: 


Frank Barringer, Jr., Jackson, Li- 
brarian 


Elmira Roever, Jackson, Educational 
Secretary 
Maxine Hutchinson, Craig Springs, 
Life Service Secretary 
Windford Muckelrath, 
sionary Secretary 
Edna Earle Caughman, Burns, Sus- 
taining Membership Secretary 


Burns, 


Mis- 


Kathryn Weisheit and Marcelle 
Pearcey, Laurel, Editors of 
Challenger. 

Twenty 


HE LEAGUE. FHUNT. 


REWE 


FREDERICK A, SMITH 


FORMER PHILADELPHIA 
LUTHER LEAGUE ADVISOR 
GOES TO CALIFORNIA 
The Rev. Frederick A. Smith, Th.D., 
well-known in Philadelphia Luther 
League circles where he served as Dis- 
trict Pastoral Advisor until four years 
ago when he became a Service Pastor 
with the National Lutheran Council, 
has gone to Los Angeles where he has 
taken up his new duties as Executive 
Secretary of the new Lutheran Wel- 
fare Council of Southern California. 
An impressive service of installation 
of Secretary Dro Smith was held in 
the) Birst leitheran, Church (Ul E.G 7A5): 
Los Angeles, on the evening of Tues- 
day, September 11th, with officers of 
the Board of Directors and official rep- 
resentatives of the cooperating synods 
taking part. Officers of the Board are: 
lPreoeiclente, Die, J, 1, season, Jee Wilee= 
President, Rev. A. M. Nelson; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Rev. C. E. Schmitz. A 
suite o. offices are maintained at 1371 
South Hope Street, near the California 

Lutheran Hospital. 


Following the installation of the in- 
coming officers by Rey. O. M. Morgan, 
a Friendship Circle was formed, the 
group joined in singing “Blest Be the 
Tie That Binds,” and sentence prayers 
were offered. 

The next convention will be held at 
Trinity, Jackson, Mississippi, July 30, 
1946. 

—JUANITA PENMAN 


ST. JOHN’S, UNION CITY, N. J., 
OBSERVES YOUTH SUNDAY 


In observance of Youth Sunday, a 
special service was held at St. John’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Rev. 
George R. F. Tamke, pastor, Union 
City, September 23, 1945, at 8:00 P. M. 
The responsive reading of Psalm 103 
was led by Albert P. Mailander, Vice- 
President of the Luther League of 
New Jersey. The lesson fo~ the eve- 
ning, I Corinthians 1:10-18; 3:4-11, 
based on the theme, “Christians 
Leagued Together,” was read by the 


local Vice-President, Margaret Lap- 
now. 

Rev. Mr. Winkelmann spoke on 
what he termed “The Creeping 


Things,” which were: Jealousy, such as 
Miriam felt for her brother Moses 
when she challenged his right to lead 
the people of Israel; doubt as exper- 
ienced by St. John, the Baptist, when 
he sent two of his messengers to Jesus 
to ask “Art Thou He that cometh, or 
do we look for another?”; greed as dis- 
played by Judas Iscariot when he be- 
trayed Christ for thirty pieces of sil- 
ver; and fear which Peter showed when 
he denied Christ. Pastor Winkelmann 
urged his hearezs to stand fast togeth- 
er so that none of these four “Creep- 
ing Things” could come upon them and 
take possession of their souls. His ser- 
mon was an inspiration to all present, 
and everyone expressed delight with 
the message. 


During the 10 years of Dr. Smith’s 
work in Philadelphia he served as Sen- 
ior City Missionary of the Inner Mis- 
sion Board of the U. L. C.’s mother 
synod—the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania. When the Service Center pro- 
gram of the National Lutheran Council 
Was inaugurated, Pastor Smith was 
called into that service. In its initial 
stages his work required much travel 
hither and yon to locate Centers. Then 
when the Naval.Operating Base at 
Norfolk expanded so greatly, he spent 
his time establishing, administering, 
and maintaining its program for the 
thousands upon thousands of service 
personnel of all kinds which frequented 
Norfolk. 


Dr. Smith’s personal gifts and vazied 
experiences, both in the service of the 
Church and in the business world, 
make him an ideal person to pioneer 
in the work of the new Lutheran Wel- 
fare Council of Southern California, in 
which a number of synods are now 
cooperating. ® 
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The new and old officers, Left to Right—Wray Smith, retiring President 
Pastor at Adamsville, Member-at-Large; Arthur Bauer, Vice-President and Editor from Toledo; Orville Welch, Spring: 
field, the new President; Gloria Crooks, Secretary from Zanesville; Karl Lehr, Treasurer from Canton; Marian Sbach, 


Member-at-Large from Toledo; 


from Springfield ; 


Rev. Robert Binkley, 


Austin Shell, retiring Vice-President and 1945 Convention Chairman from West Carroll- 


ton; Alvin H. Schaediger, President of The Luther League of America and representative to our convention. 


49TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF THE 
SYNOD OF OHIO 


On Saturday morning, October 27th, 
in beautiful Fourth Lutheran Church 
Springfield, the 49th Annual Conven- 
tion of the Luther League of the Syn- 
od of Ohio was called to order by the 
president, Wray C. Smith. The ses- 
sion opened with a devotional service 
in charge of the convention Chaplain, 
Rey. Charles Masheck, pastor of Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church, Bellevue, Ky. 


Leaguers had enjoyed a fellowship 
period on Friday evening when the 
anniversary banquet was held in the 
Field House of Wittenberg College 
with Rev. Harold Albert, of Lorain, 
acting as toastmaster. The address of 
the evening was given by the Rey. 
Willa d Hackenberg, pastor of Christ 
Lutheran Church, Detroit, Michigan, 
whose theme was, “Christ for the 
World Through You.” 


Mr. Alvin Schaediger, president otf 
the Luther League of America, brought 
the inspirational message on Saturday 
morning. It was based on the hymn, 
“Christ for the World, We Sing.” “The 
world in its pitiful condition, physically 
hurt and geographically shrinking, has 
but one hope of unity,” he declared. 
“That is unity through Christianity, 
because Christianity has one book, the 
Bible; one faith, Jesus Christ; one 
blood. the Lord’s Supper; one lan- 
guage, music; and one source of en- 
the youth of the world. The 


ergy; ; 
Luther League program meets this 
need through worship, organization, 


reason, love, and doing things, each 
phase of the program spelling out 
acrostically, the word “WORLD.” 
Rev. Carl Driscoll, director of 
Young People’s Work and Religious 
Education in the Synod of Ohio, dis- 
cussed “Luther League Possibilities in 
Ohio.” Morning discussions were con- 
ducted by members of the Executive 
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Committee in groups for president and 
vice-presidents; secretaries and treas- 
urers; education, life service, missions, 
promotion and publicity. 

The convention adopted a budget of 
$2,000 for the year 1945-1946, last year’s 
budget having been $1,525. The presi- 
dent reported that the Missionary pro- 
ject of the Luther League of America 
(Library Fund for Deaconess Mother- 
houses) had been over-subscribed, that 
the Sustaining Membership quota had 
been completed, and that the Luther 
League of Ohio had grown in mem- 
bership within the past year until now 
it is third in size of the Luther League 
of America. 

The following officers were elected 
to serve for the year 1945-1946: 


President, Mr. Orville Welch, 
Springfield 

Vice-President, M-. Arthur Bauer, 
Toledo 

Secretary, Miss Gloria Crooks, 


Zanesville 
Treasurer, Mr. Karl Lehr, Canton 


Miss Marian Sbach of Toledo and 
Rey. Robert Binkley of Adamsville, 
Executive Committee members-at-large. 


In the afternoon the Leaguers had 
the privilege of watching Wittenberg 
defeat Kenyon in a very exciting game 
of football, and sharing in Wittenberg’s 
homecoming celebration. 

Saturday evening the leaguers as- 
sembled in the Field House to enjoy 
a very impressive missionary service 
presented by Maynard Powell, a stu- 
dent in Hamma Divinity School, at 
which time short talks were given by 
Ronald Homrighausen and Marion 
Lane, seniors in Hamma _ Divinity 
School, who plan to enter the mission 
field next summer. Two movies of 
missionary activities were also shown. 

The convention came to a close when 


the 450 delegates and visitors re- 
assembled in Fourth Lutheran Church 


on Sunday morning for the Sunday 
School period and the morning wor- 
ship service with Wray Smith as litur- 
gist and the host pastor, Rev. Carl W 
Shanor, preaching a Reformation ser- 
mon, 

—KARL LEHR 


TWO BURLINGTON LEAGUES 
HELD JOINT WEEK-END CAMP 

Twenty-five members of the Senior 
and Intermediate Leagues of Bethany 
Church, Burlington, and a dozen mem- 
bers of the League from Trinity 
Church, of the same city, journeyed to 
Keosauqua, lIowa, and to Lacey- 
Keosauqua State Park for a week-end 
camp, August 18, 19. Taking their cue 
from the words of Martin Luther, the 
young people of these two churches 
and their friends and advisors sought 
during these two days not only “to 
serve God with labor, but also with 
resting and recreation.” 

The recreational features included 
swimming, boating and hiking as the 
main activities into which all entered 
with enthusiasm. The girls of the com- 
pany were housed in the Lodge for 
the night, and the boys, for whom tents 
were available, seemed to prefer sleep- 
ing out-of-doors on the ground and in 
the truck which had brought the group 
from Burlington. 

On Saturday evening two programs 
were presented. One, a Pocket Testa- 
ment League Program, was presented 
by the Leaguers from Bethany Church, 
Dr. R. R. Belter, Pastor and President 
of the Wartburg Synod. This was fol- 
lowed by an impressive Campfire Pro- 
gram which dealt with the several 
phases of Missions and was presented 
by the Leaguers from Trinity Church. 

On Sunday, August 19th, the day 
proclaimed by the President of the 
United States as a Day of Special 
Thanksgiving fer the Victory in the 
Pacific, both the Sunrise and the Ves- 
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TRINITY CHURCH, WINNIPEG 
ENTERTAINED MANITOBA 
DISTRICT 


The 16th annual convention of the 
Manitoba District Luther League was 
held at Trinity Lutheran Church, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, on October 7th and 
8th, with delegates from Winnipeg, 
Bausejour, Green Bay, Thalberg, 
Greenwald, Rosenfield and Bathgate, 
N. D., attending, as well as visitors. 


Pastor H. L. Wagner, of Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, was guest speaker at 
the opening Service, Sunday evening, 
which was conducted by Pastor K. 
Wulf, of Trinity Lutheran Church. 
Two crosses were placed on the Life 
Service Flag at this Service for two 
former Leaguers of Trinity Lutheran 
Church—the Rev, Walter Weind who 
is on his way to Liberia as Mission- 
ary, and the Rev. Walter Becker who 
has recently been ordained and is serv- 
ing a congregation in Saskatchewan. 
The Leaguers of Trinity Lutheran 
Church were hosts at the fellowship 
hour immediately following. 


Paso 1, WY, being, @i Siw IPeucrs 
Lutheran Church, Winnipeg, led the 
devotions Monday morning, after which 
business sessions began. The follow- 
ing officers were elected and appoint- 
ments made: President—Mr. Archie 
Wagener; Vice-President—Miss Mar- 
garet Munt; Treasurer—Mr. Arnold 
Pokrant; Recording Secretary—Miss 
Elfriede Hartig; Corresponding Secre- 
tary—Miss Florence Laubenstein; Mis- 
sionary—Miss A. Moertelmeyer; Edu- 
actional—Mr. Henry Becker; Life 
Service—Mr. R. Schewe; Intermediate 
—Miss Ruth Hartig; Sustaining Mem- 
bership—Mr. A. Fielman; Ripples (M. 
D.L.L. paper) Editor—Miss K. Ruc- 


clus. 


The Golden Jubilee of the Luther 
League of America was particularly 
remembered at the noon luncheon. Pas- 
tor A. B. Midland, of First English 


Lutheran Church, Winnipeg, was 
luncheon speaker. Pastor O. Goos, of 
Markinch, Saskatchewan, Youth Sec- 


retary for the Synod of Manitoba and 
other Provinces, was a guest. 


Business sessions continued in the 
afternoon when reports were given by 
the Lake Brereton Camp Directors and 
a Camp Constitution was presented and 
adopted. It was later accepted by the 
Manitoba Luther Leagues of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church. 


A fellowship banquet shared with 
Leaguers of the American Lutheran 
Church climaxed the convention. A 
very challenging and inspiring message 
to the Youth of the Church was de- 
livered by the guest speaker, Pastor 
H. L. Wagner.—Ruth Hartig 
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TWO BURLINGTON LEAGUES 
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per Service concerned themselves with 
that theme. The Sunrise Service was 
in charge of Ted Youngquist, then a 
Western Seminary Senior. The Sun- 
day School was conducted by Sister 
Elizabeth Huth, Parish Deaconess of 
Bethany Church. In the early after- 
noon a most interesting panel discus- 
sion on Life Service was presented. 
Those taking part in the panel were: 
Sister Elizabeth Huth; Edgar Belter, 
ministerial student at Carthage Col- 
lege; Ted Youngquist and Harold 
Hamilton, both of whom were then 
Seniors at Western Semina-y. The 
closing service was in charge of Rev. 
Jerome Miller, of Trinity Church. 
These Burlington Leaguers returned 
to their home churches and Leagues 
refreshed, inspi ed, and ready to do 
their best possible work in their 
churches during the days ahead. 


REDEEMER, YONKERS, N. Y., 
OBSERVED YOUTH SUNDAY 
Redeemer Church, Yonkers, N. Y., 

observed Youth Sunday and celebrated 

the 50th anniversary of the Luther 

League of America at its morning 

service on Sunday, September 23rd. Ac- 

centing the youth emphasis of the day, 
the pastor, Rey. Otto Reimhe-r, had 
five young people assist in the Service. 

These included the following: Nancy 


- Smith, Robert Collins, Charles Rocke- 


feller, Charlotte Bittlingmaier and 
Samuel Dande. The pastor preached 
on “The Cross Within the Heart.” 


Redeemer Church is one with a long 
history. One of the persons now prom- 
inent in the Chu ch who served as pas- 
tor at one time is Dr, Franklin Clark 
Fry, President of the Church. Pastor 
Reimherr now reports increased inter- 
est in youth work in his parish after 
an interim of inactivity. 


THREE RURAL CHURCHES 
HAVE JOINT OBSERVANCE 


The Luther League of Calvary Pas- 
toral Charge, near Hampstead, Mary- 
land, accepted the invitation of their 
former pastor, Rev. Ralph T. Baily, 
and journeyed 110 miles to Lyons Sta- 
tion, Pennsylvania, to present the 
Luther League Program on Youth 
Sunday, September 23rd. A bus load 
of thirty persons, ranging from 9 years 
to 70 years of age, made the three- 
hour trip and enjoyed the festivities of 
the day. 

The first order of business for the 
day brought the group to Sunday 
School w th St. Paul’s, the host church. 
Then fcllowed-.Sunday dinner, which 
was a basket lunch b ought with them 
by the visitors. Dinner was spread on 
the parsonage grounds and drinks hot 
and cold were served by the hosts to 
the thirsty visitors. Although the day 
itself was not unclouded, the sun shone 
enough in the afternoon for the Cal- 
vary Leaguers to take a number of 
snapshots. The remainder of the after- 
noon was given over to the pleasantries 
of Christian friendships. : 


Following supper, the visitors went 
to League as a group and presented 


: 
: 
‘ 
: 
: 
: 
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A group photo of members of the Luther League of Trinity Lutheran Church 
Jacksonville, Forida, Dr. W. E. Pugh, Pastor. As it appears in the picture sane 
of the military service personnel attended Open House sponsored by the eter Auld 
the Leaguers each Sunday afternoon and evening. This project has been in effect 
since February, 1941. -Officers of the League are: President, Miss Eve'yn Lucas; Sec- 
retary, Gay Anderson; Treasurer, Miss Dorothy Hudson. ; 
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the program, “Christians, Leagued To- 
gether.” The visitors took all the 
speaking parts in this service, and vis- 
itors and hosts alike joined enthus- 
lastically in the spirit of the service 
and in the observance of the day. The 
day was brought to a close by attend- 
ance at the Harvest Home Festival of 
the host Church. 
—PHYLLIS A. RILL 
NEW YORK-CONNECTICUT 
LEAGUERS CELEBRATED 10TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THEIR 
PINECREST LEADERSHIP 


SCHOOL 
For the tenth consecutive year the 
Luther League Leadership School 


(18th year) sponsored by the Connecti- 
cut State League, and the following 
New York Districts — Westchester, 
New York City, Brooklyn, Long Is- 
land and South Shore—gathered at 
Pinecrest Dunes, Peconic, Long Is- 
land, August 26-Sept. 3. The school 
this year was under the leadership of 
Rev. Dorr R. Crounse, Franklin 
Square, who served as Director and 
Dean. He was assisted by Rev. Ste- 
phen O. Hirzel, Baldwin, as Assistant 
Director. Other officers of the school 
included: Miss Doris Nordt, Bellerose, 
Registrar; Mr. Ernest F. Schwabe, 
Bellerose, Business Manager; and Mrs. 
Sophy Koch, Floral Park, Director of 
Music. Recreation Director and official 
photographer was Mr. Henry Kroos, 
Brooklyn. 


The School, an important part of the 
Leadership Training Program of the 
United Synod of New York, was ap- 
proved by and its courses acc edited 
by the Parish and Church School 
Boardron tie Uy le GrAy Course cards 
and certificates of progres were is- 
sued on behalf of that Bozrd to a larg- 
er number than had ever received 
EuemimeclouetE Wem cOUunsecn onl the 
school were given in two periods of 
different lengths. The first group of 
courses covered the first five days, two 
periods a day; the second group, three 
days (the week-end period) of two per- 
iods a day. 


The faculty for the five day series 
included the following: Rev. Henry W. 
Snyder, Jr, New York City, who 
taught a general Bible study on the 
New Testament; Rev. Lawrence D. 
Folkemer, S.T.M., Lansdowne, Md., a 
course on the Prophets and Their Mes- 
sage; Mrs. Otto Reimherr, Yonkers, 
The Use of Dramatics in Christian Ed- 
ucation; Rev. William C. J. Weidt, Mt. 
Vernon, Understanding Ourselves; Rev. 
William J. Ducker, Associate Secre- 
tary, Luther League of America, Phil- 
adelphia, Luther League Materials and 
Methods. 


In addition, Miss Helen Shirk, re- 
turned missionary to Japan, served as 
the leader of daily devotions through- 
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Pinecrest Dunes Leadership School—August 26 to September 3, 1945 


out the entire school. Dr. C. Franklin 
Koch, Executive Secretary of the 
Board of Social Missions of the U. L. 
C. A., served as the representative of 
the Committee of Executive Secretar- 
ies and presented to the group the sub- 
ject of Life Service. He also held per- 
sonal conferences with those contem- 
plating full-time Christian service. 


The faculty for the short-course term 
included: Mrs. Emmanuel W. Ham- 
mer, who gave a course on, Missions 
and World Peace; Rev. William C. J. 
Weidt, The Program of My Church in 
Publicity; Rev. William J. Ducker, The 
Young People’s Society Meeting; Rev. 
Henry W. Snyder, Jr., Teaching In- 
termediates; Rev. Lawrence D. Folke- 
mer, S.T.M., The Lutheran Church in 
America. 

In addition to the daily study pro- 
gram, which was full and exacting, re- 
quiring carefully supervised study in 
out-of-class hours and cassroom as- 
signments, there was a well-rounded 
program of recreation, which included 
swimming, canoeing, surf bathing, 
baseball, archery, tennis, ho seback rid- 
ing, folk dancing, stunt night, song fest 
and roller skating. Mr. Henry Kroos, 
with the assistance of other members 
of the staff, kent this program moving, 

The class in dramatics taught by 
Mrs. Otto Reimherr presented an ap- 
pealing modern religious drama with 
a Biblical background on one of the 
evenings of the school. This drama 
became the prelude to the solemn 
Memorial Service in Honor of those 
former campers who gave their lives 
in World War II. 


In addition to daily morning devo- 
tions conducted by Miss Shirk, there 
was sunset vespers on the dunes, when 
each evening there was a different 
speaker. These included: Dr. C. 
Franklin Koch; Rev. Henry W. Sny- 
der, Jr.; Rev. Lawrence W. Folkemer; 
Mrs. Emamnuel W. Hammer; Rev. 
William J. Ducker. 


After a hamburger roast on the 
beach one evening, vespers were con- 
ducted by Leaguers from Good Shep- 
herd Church, Mt. Vernon. 


One of the spiritual highlights of 
the camp period was the impressive 
lakeside Communion Service at dawn 
on Sunday morning. The Liturgist was 
Pastor Stephen O. Hirzel and the ser- 
mon was preached by Pastor Dorr R. 
Crounse, Camp Director. Pastors 
Weidt and Folkemer assisted in the 
administration of the Sacrament. 


A banquet was served with the Tom 
Wards, proprietors of the Camp, as 
hosts, on Sunday evening at the sup- 
per hour. Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, 
President of the United Synod of New 
York, was a guest, as was Mrs. Knu- 
bel, and brought warmest greetings 
on the occasion of the anniversary 
which was being celebrated—ten years 
at Pinecrest Dunes. The speaker was 
one who had himself been a camper 
at Pinecrest ten years before and 
many times since, Kev. Leona~d Kle- 
mann, now of Aremont, New York. A 
feature of this occasion was the award- 
ing of medals to campers who had 
been present at each of the sessions of 
the Schoo! at Pincrest. In addition to 
the’ ten-year awards to some, five-year 
medals were presented to a number of 
the others of the company who had 
returned that many times. 


The climax of inspirational services 
came on Sunday night with the large 
outdoor candlelight service which led 
candle holding campers to their cab- 
ins singing. When they got there, 
before extinguishing their lights, each 
group sang a stanza of the Luther 
League Rally Hymn, being answered 
across the night air by the faculty 
grouped around Guest House. 

The final fellowship service of the 
1945 school at Pinecrest was the form- 
ing of a Friendship Circle on the sand 
near the lakeside before breaking camp 
and leaving for home. 
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Young People s T opics For February 
TOPIC STUDY FOR FEBRUARY 3 » » » 


V Epiphany 
HOW TROUBLE CAME (A BIBLE STUDY) 


Genesis 3 


By Professor Richard R. Syre, Fremont, Nebraska 


® Preparation 
Follow directives for the leader given with 
the topic for January 6th. 


® Program 

Hymn: “My Soul, Be on Thy’ (272 CSB) 

Scripture: Romans 5:12-21 

Gloria Patri 

Scripture Study: Read selected passages from 
the third chapter of Genesis 

Presentation of the Topic 

Hymn: “Give To Our God” (307 CSB) 

The Oftering 

The Lord’s Prayer 


® The Topic 
Introduction 


Sin and redemption are the two most 
important themes of the Scriptures. Be- 
tween these two poles of action heaven 
meets earth, and the divine drama of 
God and man finds the stage. From 
the security of the two opening chap- 
ters of the book of Genesis, where the 
voice of God only utters blessings and 
creative commands, we are ushered in- 
to the noise of discordant voices in the 
third chapter. Instead of the majestic 
sweep of action encompassing heaven 
and earth, we are drawn into the nar- 
row limits of the garden, into the fur- 
tive atmosphere of desires, into the 
frightening thunder of conflict, and in- 
to the pathos of homelessness. 


The House of Freedom 


Observe how deftly the account pic- 
tures the essential nature of God-given 
freedom. Its security lies in an at- 
mosphere of common trust, a recogni- 
tion of the radical difference between 
the creature and the Creator. Note 
how the very repetition of the term 
garden (verses 1, 2, 3, 8, 10) serves to 
emphasize the distinction. Man was 
placed not into his world to do as he 
pleased, but he was placed into God’s 


house, His garden, to dress and to 
keep it. 
Mark, furthermore, how this dis- 


tinction is strengthened by the graphic 
picture of God walking in the garden 
in the cool of the day. God does not 
come as an intruder in the world of 
man, but it is His world into which He 
comes, where He delights to be and 
into which He has placed man to share 
His joy and companionship. 
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The peace and security of this re- 
lationship. rests upon the recognition 
by man that he is steward, not house- 
holder, responsible, not irresponsible; 
that he is enjoying the hospitality of 
his Father’s house, not his own. 


The house of the Father is a house 
of freedom because it offers opportuni- 
ties for choice: 


The choice of safety or danger—‘Of 
the fruit of the trees of the garden we 
may eat: but of the fruit of the tree 
which is in the midst of the garden, 
God hath said, Ye shall not eat of it, 
neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die.” 


The choice of companionship or 
separation—‘“and the man and his wife 
hid themselves...” (verse 8) 


The choice of obedience or 
obedience (verse 3). 

The choice of life or death (verse 3). 
That these choices ave real is made 
painfully clear at the end of this chap- 
ter. 


It is evident, therefore, that the 
writer gives us a characterization of 
our Father’s world. It is a dangerous 
world, beset with real and deathly 
perils if, in disobedience to the com- 
mand of the Creator, man chooses re- 
bellion. On the other hand, it is home, 
offering the noblest opportunities for 
fellowship with God to those ready to 
live in harmonious obedience to His 
will. 


dis- 


The Appeal of Sin 


So great is the freedom, so real the 
trust of God, that the appeal to rebel- 
lion can be voiced without visible or 
immediate consequences. Notice how 
adequately the serpent’s insinuation 
corresponds to the appeal of sin—“‘Yea, 
hath God said, Ye shall not eat of 
any tree of the garden?” 


The first characteristic of the appeal 
of sin is overstatement of the restric- 
tion designed to engender a painful feel- 
ing of limitation. The inner resent- 
ment of the tempted one is not only 
directed against the restriction but also 
against Him who imposed it. It is no 
longer seen in the light of a reasonable 
assent, but in the blurring dusk of 
wounded feeling. Between the third 
and the fourth verses an inner trans- 
formation has taken place in the heart 


of Eve. The initial trust in the right- 
eousness of God's dealing is gone, and 
in its place there is an open suspicion 
of arbitrariness and self-interest. Right- 
ly reading this transformation in the 
heart of Eve, the serpent 1s em- 
boldened to remove the last deterrent 
on the way to rebellion by the simple 
expedient of a lie—“‘Ye shall not sure- 
ly, die. 

Having thus sowed the seed of sus- 
picion in the trustworthiness of God, 
and seeing how quickly the unholy seed 
ripened into rebellious assent, the ser- 
pent begins to enlarge the area of 
blight. The fore-knowledge and wis- 
dom of God is acidly discredited, leav- 
ing Eve a victim of her barren faith- 
lessness. 


In summary thus far, have your 
group assist you in listing on the board 
the appeal of sin. You may suggest 
the following steps: 

1. Sin appeals by an overstatement 
of unpleasant facts. 

2. Sin appeals by engendering an in- 
ner resentment against restriction or 
authority. 

3. Sin appeals by 
pity. 

4. Sin appeals by discrediting trust in 
the righteousness and good will of 
God. 

5. Sin appeals as emancipator from 
tyranny. 


cultivating self- 


The Nature of Sin 
When you divide the third chapter 


into its subject matter, you notice 
readily three divisions: 
1. The preparation for sin (verses 


1-5) 
2. The committing of sin (verse 6) 


3. The consequence of sin (verses 


7-24) 

You observe that by far the greatest 
emphasis of the account is laid upon 
the consequences of sin, verses 7-24 
being given to their description. Your 
secondary emphasis rests upon prepar- 
ation for sin (verses 1-5), and only one 
verse is given to the actual committal 
of sin. The things which precede and 
the things which follow the trespass 
are thus judged to be of greater mo- 
ment than the overt act of rebellion. 

This fact emphasizes an important 
truth concerning the nature of sin. It 
is not the eating of the fruit which 
shows sin most glaringly, but the al- 
chemy of the human heart which 
makes it possible. The temptability of 
man lies before our eyes more con- 
spicuously than his ignominious fall. 
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The Transfiguration 


HOW TO JUDGE AND ENJOY MUSIC 
Psalm 150 


By Paul Ensrud, Mus.D., Allentown, Pa. 


© Preparation 


Make arrangements with a music dealer or 
some individual for the loan of a phonograph 
and records if they are not available at the 
place of meeting. In the choice of records to 
be played, it might be well to consult your 
church organist, your public school music super- 
visor, or some teacher of music. A speaker for 
the meeting might be selected from their ranks. 


Time the various parts of your program so 
that it will not be too long. Limit your speaker. 
Best results will be secured if more time is de- 
voted to listening to music and less to the talk 
and other parts of the program. There will be 
a temptation to play a great many records. 
Time them and stay within the time limit of 
your program. 

Vary your recordings unless you have a 
group which is exceptionally musical. It is 
perhaps better to play only one movement from 
a symphony and furnish variety by other se- 
lections than to play the entire symphony. It 
mizht be well to have extra records on hand in 
case there is a request for more after the 
meeting is over. People enjoy music the most 
when they want to hear it. 

The following suggestions may be _ helpful 
and furnish sufficient numbers for the average 
program : 


1. An orchestral record. (A movement of 
some symphony, possibly Beethoven’s Fifth.) 

2. A vocal solo. (For the average group it 
would be well to select one that is sung in 
English.) 

3. Another orchestral record. (Something 
that is not from a symphony and that will 
contrast with the one previously played.) 


4. An instrumental solo. (Many are avail- 
able for violin, piano, etc.) 


5. A choral record of sacred music. (The 
St. Olaf, Augustana and Westminster Choirs 
have many recordings. ‘Beautiful Saviour,” 


sung by the St. Olaf Cho’r, is splend’d.) 

If there are to be unison prayers or p ems, 
or responsive read’ngs, prepare mimeog aphed 
or hectographed copie<, if n-ce sary. 


@ Program 


Aim: To stimulate interest in good music, with 
the hope that it may add joy to the lives of 
many. 


Call to Worship: 


“Come, ye that love the Lord, 
And let your joys be known; 
Join in a song with sweet accord, 
While ye surround His throne. 
Let those refuse to sing 
Who never knew our God; 
But children of the heavenly King 
May speak their joys abroad.” 
Hymn: ‘For the Beauty” (292 CSB) 
Scripture: Psalm 150 
Prayer (Unison, if possible): 0 Thou great 
source of all melody, Thou who art infinite 
harmony and whose ways are rhythm, give 
it me to partake in the joy, the glory, and 
the deep content of serving Thee through 
song. Make me, O Master Musician, worthy 
to convey some slight sense of Thy power, 
Thy presence, Thy purpose to my brothers 
and sisters. May compassion touch their 
hearts through me. Let me bear to little chil- 
dren, who may be enabled to interpret it in 
their own sure way, the melody that shall car- 
ry Thy benediction to them. Let me be the 
means of bringing comfort and peace that 
pas eth understanding to them that are weary 
avd heavy-laden, and touched with sorrow. 
Let me, O Great Singer, strengthen the faint- 
ing. hearten the despondent, impart courage 
to the doubting, fire noble ambition, and with 
my art kindle hope in the hopeless, that they 
may raise their eyes and behold Thy face. 
Amen. (From a “Singer's Prayer’ by Um- 
berto Sorrentino.) 
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Hymn: “Songs of Praise’? (311 CSB) 


Responsive Reading: (May be read by a single 
reader) 


Leader: Servant and master am I: 


Group: Servant of those dead and master 
of those living. 


Leader: Through me spirits immortal speak 
the message 
Group: That makes the world weep, and 
laugh, and wonder and worship. 


Leader: I tell the story of Love, the story 
of hate, 


Group: The story that saves and the story 
that damns. 


Leader: I am the incense upon which prayer 
| floats to Heaven. 


Group: I am the smoke which palls over 
the field of battle where men lie dying 
with me on their lips. 


Leader: I am close to the marriage altar, 
Se And when the graves open I stand 
ve 


Leader: I call the wanderer home, I rescue 
the soul from the depths, 


Group: I open the lips of lovers, and 
through me the dead whisper to the 
living, 


Leader: One I serve as I serve all; 
Group: And the king I make slave as 
easily as I subject his slave. 
Leader: I speak through the birds 
air, the insects of the field, 
of waters on_ rock-ribbed 
sighing of wind in the trees. 
Group: And I am even heard by the soul 
that knows me in the clatter of wheels 
on city streets. 
Leader: I know no brother, 
Group: Yet all men are my brothers; 
Leader: I am the father of the best that is 
in them, 
Group: And they are the 
best that) as) an! mie 
Leader: I am of them, 
Group: And they are cf me. 


of the 
the crash 
shores, the 


fathers of the 


Leader: For I am the instrument of God. 
Group: I am Music. 

The Offering 
The Talk 
The Record Period 
Hymn: ‘Give To Our God” (307 CSB) 
Sentence Prayers or Silent Meditation 
Benediction 

(Substitute Hymns: ‘When 
the Skies,” 310; ‘‘Children 
King,” 263; “Praise To The Lord,’ 286; 
“Heaven and Earth and Sea and Air,’’ 290; 
“© Worship the King,” 294—all from Common 
Service Book.) 


® Bible Readings 

Genesis 4:19-21. Music is of ancient origin. 

I Samuel 16:14-23. Today, when the spirit 
of the Lord departs from one, can music have 
the same effect as it had on Saul? Is music 
therapy modern? 

I Chronicles 23:1-5. Notice the number set 
aside for music in the temple. Is music em- 
phasized in present day worship to a greater 
or lesser degree? Music is frequently mentioned 


Morning Gilds 
of the Heavenly 


in the Old Testament. Here are a few in- 
teresting references for those interested: I 
Chronicles 15:25-29, {I Chron‘cles 16:37-43, 
II Chronicles 7:1-6, II Chronicles 29 :20-28. 

II Samuel 6:1-5 and Ezekiel 3:10-13. How 
important was music in the service? Was it 
purely vocal? 

I Kings 4:29-34. A wise man knew 1005 
songs! 

Amos 6:1-6. Music can serve good or evil. 


In the third ch pter of Daniel we have an ac- 


count of its use in pagan worship, Should we 
exercise some selection and choice in the music 
we play, sing or hear? 
Philippians 4:4-8. 
the admonition? 
© The Topic 
Standards of Judgment 


Purpose must be considered in judg- 
ing anything. Shoes for sports, dress, 
formal wear, for comfort, or for long 
wear are not identical. Selection de- 
mands different standards. Literature, 
visual arts, music, all serve different 
purposes and to label any as good or 
bad without the thinking of the pur- 
pose is foolishness. Music for the 
church, for instance, can not be the 
same as music for the dance hall. Mus- 
ic that runs over with sentimentality 
may be pleasurable for its definite pur- 
pose but ill-suited for other purposes. 
Music that is meant for light enter- 
tainment may be enjoyable as such but 
inadequate for other purposes. To ap- 
ply the same yardstick to all types of 
art and literature, or to limit oneself 
to a single type is to rob oneself of 
much enjoyment. For the writer to 
limit himself to detective stories, how- 
ever delightful they may be as escape 
literature, is to deny himself much 
pleasure and growth from reading. To 
limit music to “popular” music is to 
do the same thing. 


Prejudice enters in too frequently. 
The writer has known individuals who 
would not listen to a Chopin ‘Polon- 
aise” or “Fantasie” because someone 
labelled them ‘‘classics” but who would 
listen, with obvious enjoyment, to the 
same melodies when entitled “Till the 
End of Time” or “I’m Forever Blow- 
ine Bubbles” because they were la- 
belled “popular.” Similarly, the writer 
has known others who would not do 
the opposite. People can be silly in 
their prejudices. “TI like popular music,” 
should not mean the exclusion of other 
music. “I like classics,’ may only be 
a pose: 

Association is unavoidable. At times 
it adds to enjoyment and at other 
times it detracts. Many times it limits 
the use of music. In vocal music there 
is an association of music and words. 
Where and how music is heard form 
associations with it. Nevin’s “Rosary” 
may be enjoyed as a piece of music 
but, because of its association with the 
theme of love, may be unsuitable for 
church preludes or offertories. “Jesu, 
Joy of Man’s Desiring” has a definite 
church association and one should be 
indignant at the poor taste of making 
it “hot and in the groove” for dancing 
purposes. Older persons may enjoy 
certain hymns or gospel songs because 
of nostalgia even though such hymns 
or gospel songs may not be the best 
for congregational worship. Liturgical 
services of the chu ch have definite 


Does good music fit into 
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Septuagesima Sunday 
AMERICA’S GREAT MAN—LINCOLN 


Matthew 


11 :28-30 


By Professor Roy H. Johnson, Ph.D., Greenvilie, Pa. 


@ Preparation 


The National and the Christian flags should 
be displayed—one on either side of the plat- 


form. If possible, obtain a large portrait of 
Lincoln for the front of the room, 
Many excellent biographies and_ collections 


of Lincoln’s letters and speeches will be found 
in public and school libraries, These books 
will provide anecdotes, examples of Christian 
virtues, and decisive episodes in the life of our 
Great President that will vitaliize the presenta- 
tion of the topic. 

Have one Leaguer list important problems 
that Lincoln faced and show how he met them. 
Another Leaguer may then give the principal 
problems we face today. 

A profitable discussion may follow based on 
(1) What would Lincoln do today? (2) What 
ought we to do? 


® Program 
Hymn: ‘O Beautiful for Spacious” (365 PSH) 
Scripture: Matthew 13:1-23 


Prayer: Our God and our Father, we are ever 
grateful to Thee, as the giver of life and 
the eternal source of all that is good and 
lovely, for inspiring the leaders of our na- 
tion to strive for righteousness and to be 
obedient to Thy will. May the example of 
the Great Martyr President move us to so 
love Thee and our fellow men that we and 
those who lead us shall temper justice witr 
mercy and ever place Thy will and the wel- 
fare of our nation before selfish desires. All 
this we ask in the name of our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

Hymn: ‘God, the All-Merciful’’ (367 PSH) 

Reading of the Gettysburg Address 

Psalm 67—To be real in unison 

Presentation of the Topic 

Discussion 

Offering 

Hymn: “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” 

From Lincoln’s Second Inaugural, March 4, 
1865: *With malice toward none; with char- 
ity for all; with firmness in the right, as 
God gives us to see the right—let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in; to bind up 
the nation’s wounds; to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and for his widow 
and his orphan; to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves, and with all nations.” 

The Luther League Benediction 


Lord and 


@ The Topic 
From his humble birth to his final 
martyrdom Abraham Lincoln exem- 


plihed qualities of humility, courage, 
compassion, self-sacrifice and whole- 
souled love of country that have made 
him the most loved of American lead- 
ers. To study his life and read his let- 
ters and speeches is to grow both spir- 
itually and morally and to come to 
truly understand the meaning of de- 
mocracy. A well-known preacher de- 
livered a number of chapel lectures at 
an eastern college. A student came for 
a personal conference stating, “Not 
long ago I read Charnwood’s Abraham 
Lincoln. Since then it seems as if I 
have been living like Lincoln. I have 
tried to look at things as I thought he 
looked at them. I have tried to meet 
circumstances and people as he would 
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have met them. I have been almost 
possessed by his spirit. That made me 
think that perhaps one could have a 
similar experience with Jesus. I have 
therefore been reading the Gospels and 
Jesus has become a new character to 
me. I seem to be living with Him. Do 
you think religion is anything like 
thane 

As we learn to know Lincoln, let us 
strive to emulate him. Below are listed 
some of his outstanding traits of char- 
acter. 

Personal Integrity 


Too often public idols prove to have 
feet of clay. Lincoln’s private and pub- 
lic life was completely free from graft 
or scandal. As a lawyer he refused to 
take cases where the end sought was 
unfair or extortionate. He advised a 
young man who planned to study law, 
“Discourage litigation. As a _ peace- 
maker the lawyer has a superior op- 
portunity of being a good man. There 
will be business enough.” Swearing, 
drinking and fighting were common on 
the frontier yet Lincoln shunned these 
vices. Nevertheless, he was unanimous- 
ly elected as Captain of his company 
in the Black Hawk War and he won 
the respect and loyalty of the “Clary 
Grove Boys,” a group of stalwart row- 
dies. They admired him for his prow- 
ess in sport and his integrity. When 
his partner in a country sto e died leav- 
ing a debt of $1100, Lincoln paid it all 
after years of unremitting toil. He 
placed honesty above professional suc- 
cess. “Work, work, work,” he said, “is 
the main thing.” 


Humility 

Lincoln achieved the highest office 
in the land yet he constantly humbled 
himself before God and his fellow men. 
He insisted on seeing the thousands 
who sought favors of him as President. 
“They don’t want much,” he said. 
“They get but little and I must see 
them.” 


His cabinet members insisted that 
he dismiss General McClellan for send- 
ing word that he was in bed when the 
President called. Lincoln’s reply was 
characteristic, “I will hold McClellan’s 
horse, if he will win me victories,” 


He kept Stanton and Chase in his 
Cabinet in spite of the fact that they 
criticized him in public and_ secretly 
sought to displace him. The nation 
needed their services. At the time of 
their famous debates Douglas rode in a 


private car and Lincoln in the freight 
caboose or a crowded coach. Often he 
was fetched to his lodgings in a hay 
wagon. Asked for material for a cam- 
paign biography in 1861 Lincoln said, | 
“Tt can all be condensed into a single 
sentence, and that sentence you will 
find in Gray’s Elegy, ‘The Short and 


ime ay! 


Simple Annals of the Poor’. 


Unselfishness 

Time and again Lincoln stood ready 
to sacrifice his political future for the 
good of the Cause. He often took the 
blame for the mistakes of his subordi- 
nates in order to save them from pub- 
lic censure. When his reelection was 
in doubt he said: 


“This morning, as for some days 
past, it seems exceedingly probable that 
this administration will not be re- 
elected. Then it will be my duty to 
so cooperate with the President-elect 
as to save the Union between the elec- 
tion and the inaugu:ation as he will 
have secured his election on such 
ground that he can not possibly save it 
afterward.” 


He replied to the Ohio Committee 
asking him to suspend the draft in or- 
der that he might be reelected, “What 
is the Presidency worth to me, if I 
have no country?” Time and again he 
was the object of bitter, untrue, and 
malicious criticism, yet, though he must 
have suffered deeply, there was no dis- 
play of peevishness or ungene-ous con- 
duct in return. 


Passionate Love of the Union 

Lincoln is rightly known as _ the 
saviour of his country. Even though it 
cost a bitter struggle and ranged 
brother against brother the Union must 
be preserved. As early as 1854 in de- 
bating with Douglas he stated, ‘A 
house divided against itself cannot 
stand. I do not expect the Union to be 
dissolved, I do not expect the house to 
fall, but I do expect it will cease to be 
divided.” 

The words of his first inaugu-al ring 
clear and firm, “The power confided to 
me will be used to hold, occupy and 
possess the property and places belong- 
ing to the government.’ During the 
war the radicals cried for vengeance, 
the defeatists wanted peace first and 
union afterward, the profiteers put 
graft and plunder ahead of country, but 
Lincoln held firm for the Union. 


Reconciliation and Understanding 

The spirit of Lincoln is sorely needed 
today as world leaders seek permanent 
peace for a world torn by bitterness, 
mutual jealousies and a spirit of ven- 
geance. Speaking at Cooper Institute 
in 1860 Lincoln pled for an attitude of 
understanding and friendliness toward 
the southern people. He said to the 
members of his party, “Yield to them 
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Sexagesima Sunday 
NEW CHURCHES IN AMERICA 
Luke 9:1-6 


By Rev. Arthur M. Knudsen, D.D., Chicago, IIl. 


® Program 
Hymn: “I Love Thy Zion” (131 PSH) 
Responsive Reading: Psalm 122 (Page 45 PSH) 


Hymn: ‘The Church’s One Foundation” 
CUSSe SED) 


Scripture: Luke 9:1-6 


Prayer (Free prayer or Collect No. 50, 
Page 31 PSH) 


Offering 

Hymn: ‘Faith of Our Fathers’ (139 PSH) 
Topic and Discussion 

Lord’s Prayer 

Hymn: “My Church’’ (138 PSH) 


® The Topic 
New Churches in America 

Bill had been in the army. He had 
seen service in Europe by the side of 
a Christian buddy through whom he 
had learned to know a Lutheran chap- 
lain. He was back in civilian life, in 
civilian clothes, in a civilian job. And 
he was attending church services with 
considerable regularity. One day the 
pastor asked him about making con- 
fession of his faith and uniting with 
the Church. And Bill replied, “Can’t 
I be just as good a Christian outside of 
the Church as in it?” The pastor re- 
flected a moment, then answered slow- 
ly and soberly, ‘Bill, couldn't you have 
been just as good a soldier outside of 
the army as in it?’ And Bill saw the 
point. 


Of couvse he could have been as loy- 
al and patriotic outside of the army as 
in it. But to make his life and work 
count for the most in the service of his 
country he did not attempt to go forth 
alone and single-handed. He linked his 
strength with that of others into a 
mighty, victorious army. And that is 
one reason Christians band themselves 
together in congregations, to do more 
effectively what they could not accom- 
plish individually. 

Where the Church is Found. The 
Church is found in all parts of Amer- 
ica. No early settlement on the east 
coast was complete without its church. 
And as the settlers moved westward 
the Church marched with them. It ac- 
companied the pioneers all the way to 
the west coast and up into Alaska. And 
today the country is dotted with 
churches. Is there any need for new 
churches, for more congregations? 


America on Wheels. Throughout our 
history we have been a restless, moving 
people, but never more so than in re- 
cent years. No generation of Ameri- 
cans has witnessed such a vast migra- 
tion of people as we have seen in the 
‘past few years. America is on the 
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move. During the war it was reported 
that over 20,000,000 Americans had 
been uprooted from their homes and 
re-located in other, sometimes entirely 
new communities. In addition to the 
men and women in military service, 
scattered all over the globe, there were 
the millions of war workers producing 
the instruments of war. And this shift- 
ing of populations did not cease with 
V-E or V-J Day. It will continue for 
a long time to come. We are today a 
nation on wheels. Our population has 
become transient, here today, gone to- 
morrow. We are a mobile people. 


The Church Cares. That has placed 
increasing responsibility upon the 
Church. And the Church has not failed. 
It followed these war workers into the 
huge war industry communities and 
ministered to them right where they 
were. And it has gone into the new 
housing projects and real estate devel- 
opments and expanded communities 
continuing to preach the Gospel and 
administer the Sacraments. The Church 
really cared and cares. “Like a mighty 
army moves... ”—not camps or rests, 
but moves—‘the Church of God.” 


Unchurched Americans. We have 
been accustomed to thinking of Amer- 
ica as a Christian nation. Weare, 
therefore, shocked when we realize that 
half the population in this country is 
still outside the Church. And_ that 
many of those inside the Church live 
as if the Church did not exist or mat- 
ter. This presents a real call and chal- 
lenge to the Church. 


Going after the Unchurched. The 


only justification for a school is pupils, 
for a hospital is patients, and for a 
Church is unchurched and unsaved 
people. And wherever there are people 
without an adequate opportunity to be- 
come Christians or to live a normal 
Christian life, there the Church should 
be planted. 


How New Churches Come Into Be- 
ing. But how are new congregations 
established? Let us cite a case by way 
of answer. Up in Michigan a new 
housing development came to the at- 
tention of the synodical authorities. 
They at once requested a survey of the 
community by the Board of American 
Missions, the home mission agency of 
The United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. Within a short time the field was 
surveyed. A house to house canvass 
was made of the entire community. 


Every unchurched man, woman and 
child was listed as a prospect. Ob- 
viously there was a need for a church. 
Steps were taken immediately to meet 
that need. There were hundreds of 
new homes. The prospects for growth 


seemed unlimited. The area was vir- 
tually unchurched. A young pastor 
with energy and enthusiasm was as- 


signed to contact the prospects, to call 
at every home, to enlist the interest of 
the people, to start a Sunday School, 
to conduct services of worship, and 
prepare the way for organizing a con- 
gregation. 

Housing a Congregation. But where 
were they to meet? There was no va- 
cant store, no nearby school, no lodge 


hall, no theatre, no mortuary, not 
even a dance hall, available. So the 
basement of the pastor’s home was 


converted into a sanctuary, and there 
the little group met until ‘a lot could 
be purchased and a chapel erected. 
They started from scratch. And after 
a few years of sacrifice they now have 
a place of worship, a growing congre- 
gation, and are helping to meet the 
spiritual needs of young and old. 


A Nation-wide Service. The above 
story can be duplicated scores of times. 
Every month a new congregation of 
the U. L. C. A. is being organized 
somewhere under the Stars and Stripes. 
That is how the wo k at Sitka, Alaska, 
was established. Several new missions 
first saw the light of day in the great 
Southwest last summer, two in Arizona 
and others in California. Up in Wis- 
consin a new congregation came into 
being with 264 confirmed members on 
the charter roll. And such new 
churches are not limited to white peo- 
ple or to the English language. 
cent years some 
posed entirely of 
organized. 

The Most Pressing Present Needs. 
The most urgent needs are of two 
types. First, the spiritual need, that of 
leaders to develop these new churches. 
The Church needs pastors, more pas- 
tors, better pastors. If we a e to reach 
the unreached we must send people af- 
ter them. When Moody was asked how 
he gathered so many into his large 
Sunday School in Chicago he an- 
swered, “I went after them.” There is 
no other way. When Christ said, “Go,” 
He meant just that. We must go, help 
go, or let go, but we must “Go.” And 
we must pray for more pastors, and 
help answer those payers by offering 
ourselves for service. 


In re- 
congregations com- 
negroes have been 


The second is a material need. If 
the primary need is men, it might be 
assumed that the secondary need is 
money, momey to support the men, 
money to expand their work, and par- 
ticularly, money to provide them with 
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(Continued from Page 24) 
The nature of sin thus reveals the na- 


ture of man. His rebellion makes man- 
ifest his dependence. His usurpation of 
authority unfolds his need of it. 


Observe how masterfully the sixth 
verse describes the mind’s dethrone- 
ment of God and its substitution of a 
new authority fabricated from desire. 


The new motivation to action is not 
the will of God, but an ephemeral 
something described as “good for food, 
delight to the eyes, and desirable to 
make one wise.’ Note how all three 
statements have their root in the hu- 
man will. 


This then is the nature of sin—that 
man gives assent and acts upon the 
proposition that his interest, pleasure, 
and aspirations, when at variance with 
the command of God, are of greater 
moment than the will of his Maker. 
Thus sin is rebellion in the deepest 
sense. It is warfare against the order 
of the universe, a siege against the 
lordship of God, an attack against His 
holiness and integrity. 


The Consequences of Sin 


The most searching insight of this 
chapter is perhaps reserved for the 
consequences of sin. Note how readily 
verses 7-24 lend themselves to analysis. 
Among the most obvious results of sin 
may be found: (1) homelessness, (2) 
fear, (3) confusion, (4) warfare, (5) 
pain, (6) labor, (7) death, (8) exile. 


Observe that the first and the last 
consequence are closely related. Notice 
how accurately the psychological conse- 
quence of sin is pictured in the flight 
of man from the face of God (verse 
8). After breaking God’s law, even be- 
fore the deed is discovered or the 
judgment pronounced, man is no 
longer at home with God. He hides 
from His presence and seeks a new 
domain of his own, undisturbed by the 
commanding presence of His will. 


The second consequence is fear be- 
cause there is no domain of safety for 
the guilty in the garden of God. There 
is no place in the Father’s house where 
man can with impunity rebel and live 
in his usurped authority. 


Note the evident marks of confusion 
in the next section (verses 12-13)—the 
mutual recriminations, the shifting of 
blame, the transparent attempt to 
escape the consquences. 


Verses 14-24 echo the divine verdict 
—perpetual warfare between the seed 
of the woman and the debased seed of 
the serpent. It is to be a bloody con- 
test in which no victory will be won 


Twenty-eight 


without pain. Since the second cen- 
tury A. D. this passage (Genesis 3:15) 
has been interpreted as the promise 
and method of redemption. 


The next three consequences—pain, 
labor and death—we might well con- 
sider as a unit. Note how they reflect 
the age-old experience of man—his bit- 
ter wrestling with contrary nature, his 
painful birth, and his equally painful 
return in death to the dust from 
whence he was taken. The Bible finds 
here its setting. From here man starts 
his long trek into the untried realm of 
the future. He goes into exile marvel- 
ously endowed, made into the image 
of God with all the staggering possi- 
bilities of such a heritage, and yet fate- 
fully inclined to rebellion against the 
Creator and against the order of His 
world. That the melancholy story of 
man does not end here is due to the 
love of God. The rest of the Scrip- 
ture thus becomes in truth the acts of 
God to reclaim, to re-win, and to re- 
deem His wayward creature that again 
he may find his life, his joy and fullest 
future at home with God. 


@ Bible Readings 
I. The* House of Freedom 

John 10:1-17. Notice the nature of freedom 
in Christ: 1. Harmony, instead of confusion 
(verse 3); 2. Liberty, instead of constraint 
(verse 9); 3. Accomplishment, instead of futili- 
ee 10); 4. Safety, instead of peril (verse 
12)e 


II, The Appsal of Sin 


Proverbs 1:10-14. Notice the glamor of 
sin’s appeal: 1. Abundance and wealth (verse 
13); 2. Fellowship and company (verse 14). 


III. The Nature of Sin 
Romans 1:18-24. Note rebellion against God’s 
lordship (verse 21). It is not enough to be in- 
tellectually persuaded that God exists. God is 
not the subject of argument, but the object of 
devotion. 


IV. The Result of Sin 


Romans 1:24-32. See how these terrible con- 
sequences follow logically the first transgres- 
sion—the refusal to acknowledge God as Lord 
and to glorify Him thus in life and worship. 


V. Redemption from Sin 


Isaiah 53:4-6. A portrait of Christ our Re- 
deemer, from the Old Testament. 


Romans 5:12-21. Note especially 
markable words in verse 20. 
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Paul’s re- 


associations. (Bethlehem in the “Song 
of the Angels” in the Gloria in Excel- 
sis. Calvary in the same. The cry of 
the Blind Man to Jesus in the Kyrie. 
The penitent David in the Offertory.) 


Names of composers should not be 
the standard of judgment. Not all that 
Bach or Beethoven wrote was inspired 
or of equal value. People do a dis- 
service to music by demanding that 
all works by any composer should be 
enjoyed. 


Exploratory music should be recog- 
nized as such. Music called “ultra- 
modern” is often of this type. It is 
frankly experimental and should be 
judged accordingly. In it composers | 
strive for new materials or new pro- 
cedures. From it may evolve much 
beauty. Often, when someone says he 
enjoyed such music he would be more 
accurate if he said he admired its clev- 
erness. Such music can be encour- 
aged, if not always enjoyed without 
reservation. Perhaps it could be 
thought of as a type of music for mu- 
sicians. 

Hints on Enjoying Music 

All music can not be listened to in 
the same way. Some should be listened 
to vertically and some should be heard 
horizontally. In music that is heard 
vertically, there is a single melody, 
supported by harmony. It is the easiest 
kind of music to listen to and enjoy. 
Horizontal music (called polyphonic or 
contrapuntal) can not be enjoyed by 
listening to it in the same fashion. 
(Most of Bach’s music is polyphonic.) 
In such music, there is a weaving to- 


gether of two or more melodies that 


harmonize. To enjoy such music one 
must develop the skill of hearing more 
than one melody at a time. It is not 
as difficult a skill to acquire as one 
might think. People who lived in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries knew 
how to enjoy this type of music. In 
our day, with advantages of public 
school music, good music teachers, 
radio and phonograph, should we not 
be able to do equally as well? 


One should not be discouraged if it 
seems impossible to get a story from 
a piece of music. There is a type of 
music which is connected with stories, 
incidents or pictures. This type of 
mixsic .is\_ called) Programe Musics. 
meaning it has a program to follow 
in the events or scenes of such stories. 
To expect music to actually tell the 
story without assistance is to listen 
wrongly and to expect the impossible. 
Music is not that definite a language. 
It is not safe to hum a tune at the 
dinner table and expect someone to 
pass the butter. The real merit in mu- 
sic is that it is not definite. One needs 
to know the story of program music 
first and then the music can be en- 
joyed as reaction to the story. To lis- 
ten to MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose” 
without knowing the title and expect 
to see a rose is to listen without intel- 
ligence. Knowing the title, one may 
remember in his imagination a rose he 
has seen and the music portray the 
mood it can suggest. Music does only 
this: It enhances a story or picture, 
teal or imaginary. 


To enjoy music, one must understand 
the very subtle, double relationship in- 
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volved and must understand how much 
his own will enters into the enjoyment 


or lack of enjoyment.of music. Art, of 
any kind, is a relationship of two 
variables: The art object (picture, 
statue, musical performance) and the 
person who sees or hears the art ob- 
ject. Music has moods. People have 
moods. Sometimes they agree and at 


times there is disagreement. Music can 
fit the mood of a person but it does not 
necessarily have to and when it does 
not, some reject it. One must not judge 
that music as being poor because of 
that situation. Music can change or 
create moods when it is allowed to do 
so. Sometimes a person’s mood fights 
the mood of the composition. Quit 
fighting the influence of that music if 
you wish to enjoy it. There is an easy 
way of not enjoying any kind of music 
and that is to make up your mind that 
you will not enjoy it. To say, “I will 
try to enjoy it,’ is almost magic in 
bringing about enjoyment. 


The absent treatment is another sure 
way of keeping from enjoying the 
blessings of music. By the simpwe 
process of keeping music out of your 
life, staying away from concerts, re- 
fusing to listen to good music, one can 
be sure of never enjoying it. One does 
not acquire an appreciation or enjoy- 
ment of pies without eating them. To 
read or hear talks on what pies are 
made of or how they are constructed 
will not bring about enjoyment of the 
delicacy. Perhaps one p efers one kind 
of a pie to another. We can not all be 
alike. Perhaps a person’s preference 
for pies may change from time to time. 
What of it? To enjoy good music, 
hear a great deal of good music—and 
do not be concerned if you do not like 
all of it equally as well or as con- 
stantly. 


In geography the world is growing 
smaller. That means that your world 
should become larger. Your horizons 
should move back, but not in geogra- 
phy alone. If you will push back your 
horizons far enough to admit good mu- 
sic into your lives and give it a chance, 
you may find your lives have been en- 
riched greatly. 
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if we possibly can deny nothing 
through passion and ill temper.” His- 
torians call the period 1860-76 the Age 
of Hate. Lincoln was one of the few 
men who did not hate. He would par- 
don all confederates who would swear 


es 
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allegiance to the Union and welcome 
the return of the Southern States. On 
the last day of his life the cabinet con- 
sidered reconstruction, and Lincoln 
asked that all vindictiveness be laid 
aside and the southern people be le- 
niently treated. 


Trust in God 


Lincoln trusted implicitly in God's 
guidance in his personal acts and in 
the affairs of the nation. Shortly be- 
fore his inauguration as President he 
wrote Judge Gillespie, ‘I have read on 
my knees the story of Gethsemane.” 
In a message to Congress in the dark 
hour of defeat he stated, “We can but 
press on, guided by the best light He 
gives us, trusting that in His own good 


time and wise way, all will yet be 
well.” 
Lincoln's farewell address to the 


friends who gathered to see him off on 
the long t ip to Washington, February 
11, 1861, reveals his firm faith and hum- 
ble spirit: 


“Trusting in Him who can go with 
me and remain with you and be every- 
where for good, let us confidently hope 
that all will yet be well. To His care 
commending you, as I hope in your 
prayers you will commend me, I bid 
you an affectionate farewell.” 


®@ Bible Readings 


Joshua 4:1-7. Joshua knew that the children 
of Israel would soon forget that God had guided 
them across the Jordan, so he arranged for a 
memorial of imperishable stones. Let us _ re- 
member that nationality, in its best sense, is 
the common heritage of memories of noble men 
and their deeds and a willingness now to act 


together under God’s guidance. 
Psalm 127:1, In times of crises men and 
women instinctively turn to God. But let us 


remember that each day we are building a life 
and together we are building a nation. Let 
God be our Guide and Architect. 


Galatians 5:1. We cherish the thought that 
Christ set us free from the bondage of sin. 
Christian freedom implies more than personal 
liberty; it impels each one of us to sacrifice 
and labor that others may share our glorious 
heritage. 


Isaiah 2:4. In every generation the prayers 
and hopes of the vast majority have centered 
on permanent peace. More important than more 
machinery, leagues, covenants and _ security 
charters is a change of attitude, a willingness 
to follow the teachings and example of Christ. 


Luke 5:17-19. The absolute selflessness of 
Jesus has never been equaled. His, indeed, 
was a ministry of mercy and a fellowship of 
reconciliation. His example is a_ perpetual 
challenge to us. 


James 1:22-24. How easy it is to bear the 
neme Christian today. No longer do church 
members face ridicule, ostracism, torture and 
even death. However, those who would be 


“doers of the word” in all walks of life must 
still face the indifference and hostility of many. 


I Peter 3:8,9. As these words are written 
many are prophesyi ing increasing bitterness, dis- 
sension and even armed strife in the days to 
come. If we will but follow Peter’s counsel 
and be “all of one mind” and ‘love as 
brethren” there need be no fears for the future 
here or hereafter. 
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the facilities for their work. Our new 
churches need buildings and equip- 
ment. Scores of our new congregations 
are worshipping in houses, movie the- 
aters, town halls, fire halls, lodge halls, 
undertaking parlors. Over 125 of these 
new congregations, organized in the 
past six or eight years, are in desper- 
ate need of a place of worship. When 
building really gets under way Amer- 
ica will likely see the biggest program 
of church erection that this country has 
ever witnessed. 


And all our work must be under- 
girded with prayer. This is God's 
work. And we are God’s workmen, co- 


Him. The most worth- 
while thing in the world is a human 
soul. A five-dollar bill is unaffected in 
value by the color of the envelope that 
contains it, be it white, red, brown or 
yellow. In like manner, a human soul, 
whether clothed in a white, red, brown 
or yellow skin, has a worth above the 
value of the world! We must make 
America Christian if we want to help 
make the world Christian. 


® Bible Readings 


Luke 9:1-6. It was a huge task. In fact, 
it -as the bigness of it that led Christ to send 
forth the Twelve. In doing so He multiplied 
Himself. He made His first followers disciples 
in order that in time they might become apos- 
tles. First, learners; then workers, witnesses, 
messengers. The good news of the Kingdom 
was thus carried into many a_ village which 
otherwise would not have heard it. It is so 
today. We have learned of Christ. Are we 
living for Him? Is it likely that some people 
may not become Christians because we failed to 
speak to them? 

Mark 6:1-6. 
Nazareth. 


laborers with 


This was Christ’s 
These were the people 
He had grown up. And they rejected Him! 
He was merely the village carpenter. Of 
course, it hurt Him. He did not deserve this. 
But He did not abandon His work. He simply 
moved on. He went round about the villages 
teach'ng. Were you ever tempted to quit, and 
say, ‘““What’s the use?’ Christ was no quit- 
ter. “Let us not be weary in well doing.” 
Never get tired of praying, of singing in the 
choir, of teaching in the Sunday School, of 
workirg in the League, of going to Church, of 
giving to the Lord. 


home town, 
among whom 


Matthew 9:35-38. How do crowds affect 
you? Crowds affect people differently. Some 
are thrilled by them. Others depre’sed. How 


did crowds affect Christ? ‘He was moved with 
compassion.”’ He looked deeper than the sur- 
face. He knew most of the people were adrift 
from God. He longed to reach them, help them, 
save them. But He felt unequal to the task 


alone. He could not personally speak to all of 
them. He wanted workers, assistants, helpers. 
That is why He sent forth the Twelve, and 


told them and us to pray for “more laborers.’ 
Are we so praying! Are we serving Him and 
His Church? 

I Corinthians 3:5-8. When Robert Morrison 
went to China a fellow passenger asked sneer- 


ingly, ‘‘Do you think you can convert those 
millions of Chinese?” ‘No,” he replied, “But 
God can.’’ The marvels of science are over- 


whelming. But scientists are merely discover- 
ing and revealing the secrets God has stored in 
nature. How much more there is to be learned! 


One man plants; another waters. But God 
gives the increase. We cannot by _ ourselves 
produce a single Christian. But God, through 


us, can win many peop'e to the side ‘and serv 
ice of the Master. 

I Corinthians 3:9-15. When the Rockefeller 
Chapel was built on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago they sank the piles for the 
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FINANCIAL REPORT, 


JANUARY 1, 1946 


War Service 


Anniversary Fund 


Dues Library Fund Program Sustaining Membership 
Synod Quota Paid Quota Paid Paid Quota Paid Quota Paid 
Northern California .. $ 28.00 (20) $ 37.75 $ 48.00 (24) $ 49.0C $ 25.00 $ 5.00 $125.00 $108.30 
Southern California 71.00 ( 6) 79.00 129.00 (22) 130,.0C 50.00 ¢ 3) 78.00 200.00 
@anadar ieee ecco ioenns 270.25 (10) 270:25 150.00 ( 4) 627.31 $ 59.70 240.00 235.50 11.00 101.70 
Columbia District 12.50 (16) 12.50 48.00 S5e2 20.00 100.00 16.29 
Connecticut at - 53.00 ( 9) 53.00 137.00 (16) 140.25 35.00 16.00 225.00 25 eG 
(Mloridau ee ternerocratsmicnr 45.75 (21) 45.75 76.00 61.61 12.48 30.00 6.00 200.00 
Georgia-Alabama 82.75 (18) 82.75 165.00 ( 6) 192.48 85.00 70.00 325.00" “© 1), 330200 
iMlteee Scnosenaouoss CAS (By 23Ioo2 417.00 ( 3) 491.76 103.31 180.00 64.25 900.00 241.00 
Ibaebavae Snooaacooons 106.25 (13) 106.25 201.00 (26) 201.0C 100.00 34.00 425.00 220.17 
Towa 114.50 (19) 115.00 265.00 ( 5) 276.01 85.00 ( 7) 92.63 475.00 5.00 
Kansas 90.50 (24) 90.50 201,00" ia) 201000 125.00 83.00 500.00 179.24 
Kentucky-Tennessee 60.00 ( 5) 60.00 69.00 (10) 111.25 27.10 50.00 30.00 250.00 
Mipnaylkbel poonadoncdé 233.00 (11) 270.50 OO LISP) 7/S3sgils) 76.62 275.00) (9) 282201 975.00 178.00 
IMachigany momerc micas 81.50 77.00 1100 ee) y 73.12 5.34 80.00 53.00 325.00 142.24 
IMicwestetamveeitebstreteur 140.00 (12) 140.00 140.00 (12) 157.16 130.00 138.00 575.00 295.03 
Minnesota, G2)... sane 140.50 218.00 (20) 218.06 80.00 21.00 575.00 
MaSsisstppie esc re Grass (Qs) 17-25 23.00 (25) 30.11 4.65 15.00 ( 6) 15.00 75.00 6.51 
IMontata: meceieceriens 10.00 1250 Ge 7) 12.50 15.00 75.00 
NGM Sooucaue ade 104.50 158.00 94.93 40.00 85.00 33.00 350.00 
New Vetseys © fs -/sle 186.75 ( 2) 186.75 198.00 (1) 264.38 6.56 130.00 126.00 725.00 ( 4) 776.00 
News Morke ose aee mes 300.00 ( 7) 300.90 1006.00 (14) 1030.71 159.16 420.00 244.00 1200.00 
North (Garolina ...2-- ISPS (2B AREAS 1239.00 ( 9) 1485.88 491.94 520.00 ( 2) 758.00 2950.00 1737.04 
Ohio wanes etme 375.00) (23)! 3:75:00 549.00 (21) 577.67 stilgil4! 300.00 128.00 1500.00 714.88 
Pacific Northwest ARSON (¢ G5) 25.00 68.00 (23) 83.00 25.00 5.00 100.00 
Pennsylvania: 
Central Penna. 450.25 (14) 450.25 1237.00 (18) 1294.00 34.51 470.00 (10) 470.00 1900.00 265.38 
Ministerium ...... 1112.50 Sbomlo D185, 00 CLO) 233273 95,611 800.00 752.75 4450.00 803.81 
loner  Ganades 309.50 232.13 630.00 (28) 630.00 51.00 320.00 115225 1250.00 7.00 
Rocky Mountain POS 56.00 50.00 5.00 20:00 ( 1) 50.00 75.00 
South) Carolinas fer. 285.50) 1( 3) 387.00 655.00 (17) 838.20 112.69 325.00 ( 5) 422.48 1150.00 477.48 
WES” cessadnosdanan ASV as MC#/)) 43.75 120.00 (27) 120.00 63.87 45.00 ( 8) 51.00 175200 G3) ea oees 
\Whiteabon), | creo oe oun 228.25 WALA 646.00 147.22 104.00 240.00 ( 4) 248.00 1050.00 ( 2) 1051.00 
West Virginia ..... A307 50m (el) ea ORT 92.00 (15) 117.36 10.00 45.00 15.00 175.00 31.00 
Wisconsinu 2.) =e 78.50 110.00 ( 8) 113.14 25.00 14.00 500.00 : 
South Saskatchewan 19.00 10.00 s 
INURE, Eo oodaacs deur 10.00 
Manitoba ........--- 190.08 12.00 102.50 
Saeeil seecesnoweads 12.00 2.50 
otal seers. schene $5029.66 $13,240.64 $1494.68 $4679.97 $8073.02 


1946 Dues paid in full—New Jersey $163.50 
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foundation 110 feet below the level of the 
basement floor. Foundations are important. A 
house can rise no higher than its foundations 
warrant. Christ warned against building on 
sand, on that which is purely human, earthly, 
transitory. The life so built will crash in 
ruins. Fortunately we do not have to create 
the foundation. We only have to lay it. And 
that foundation is Christ, His life, teachings, 
death and resurrection, His mizhty power, His 
everlasting Gospel. 

Ephesians 4:11-15. It was Lincoln who 
said. ““God must love the common people. He 
made so many of them.” But God loves varie- 
ty, too. No two roses alike, nor sunrises, nor 
sunsets. No two people are alike. All different, 
with varying gifts, talents, abilities. But all 
for the same purpose, the production of perfect 
men anl women. You and I may not be able 
to sing superbly, to teach inspiringly. to preach 
eloquently, but we can love and help and serve 
according to the talent given to us. 

Matthew 16:13-18. Christ is the founder, 
builder and defender of His Church. But He 
invites us to be co-workers in producing more 
Christians and better Christains. The world 
needs a better brand of Christians, Christians 
who take Him at His word, who are obedient 
and responsive, and do everything possible to 
please Him. And then we need more of them. 
You have friends in school, at work or in your 
neighborhood who are not professing Christians. 
who do not attend Church, Friendship, a friend- 
ly spirit, a friendly atmosphere, often do more 
to commend a Church than good preaching, 
fine music, or an attractive building. Make your 
friendship count for Christ. 


@ Questions for Discussion 

What does the word ‘‘Church” suggest to 
you? A building, a pastor, a congregation, a 
movement, a world-wide cause, or what? 

A Christian leader once said it was better 
to set ten men to work rather than to do the 
work of ten men. T:ue or false? Why? 


Thirty 


Is there any difference between being a dis- 
ciple and being an apostle? If so, what is the 
difference? 


_ What new congregations have been estab- 
lished in your community or in your synod in 
recent years? And how have they thrived? 


Is there a housing development in or near 
your community, or anywhere in your synod, 
that needs a new congregation, where a Luther- 
an Church should be established? 


i Bae een been said that we must evan- 
gelize the world or the world will paganize us 
True or false? Why? — : 


What can we do 
churches in America? 


Golden Jubilee 


Convention 


LUTHER LEAGUE of AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


July 11-15, 1946 


An excellent program on 
a great theme 
is now being built 


Plan You to rbtteud 


toward building new 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP 
FUND QUOTAS FOR 1946 


Northernes Galitointa a ere $ 30.00 
SOuthemnm Calitomiuasee eee 60.00 
Canadak ides See ee 245.00 
Coltimbias Distiict eee eee 20.00 
Connecticut ieee eee 35) 
Mlorida eee sae 
GeorsiaS albania eae 65.00 
Tin orsw ase eee eee eee 160.00 
Taidiana eon. aa ee ee 85.00 
Lowa tt es Oe es 75.00 
Kansas SR etc es Se 75.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee ......... 50.00 
Manito bia nee ee 50.00 
Mia yl anicaeeeey see eng eee ee 250.00 
Michiga nig ee pssst ee 90.00 
Midwest. Sra ay Cee 125.00 
Maine So tales ae meee ee ae 110.00 
Mississippiae. 9.25 45 eae 10.00 
Montana) a. y)55 8 eee 10.00 
INebraSka Sse ed eae 60.00 
New: Jersey. ctu pee nee 130.00 
New Yorke dete at ieee 250.00 
North G@arolinaa eee tee 640.00 
Ohio 05. $e. nae aan ene 490.00 
IPANCUMC INOIMAWIOSE bonneo6..4. 25.00 
Pennsylvania: fe 
Central* Pennsylvania’ 0... 260.00 
Ministerium Dera terat st achantose 890.09 
Pittsbuce hig means a eee 270.00 
INGeley ING WEMENI ..4..-5....-- “20.00 
SOllthy, Carol inane anaes 245.00 
Texas Aree rig Usa oh 55.09 
Virginia =) a ee ee 220.99 
Wiest!'Vireinia xia ae 35.00 
Wisconsin A, ple ale Cities 100.00 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP REPORT, DEC. 31, 1945 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA - - Total 1 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA - - Total 57 
CANADA eee =m es =e Total 107 
COLUMBIA DISTRICT 
CONNE Cll CUmme sen t=m senate) Total 
RIC ORIDAS — a Sore ia = ~s = “Total 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA ==) =) Lotall 19 
Miss Mildred Gartelmann 
EN ONS eee een ven =Total 15 
NID AUNAG See = ne t= er = Total’ 14 
IOWA ee ee ee otal: 26 
KANSAS eS oS poe ee Total 19 
Carroll Richard Quick 
Memorialized by 
Children’s Memorial Luther League, 
Kansas City, Missouri 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE - - - Total 6 
MARYLAND - - - - - Total 85 


Service Men, By St. John’s Senior Luther 
League, Brooklyn, Maryland 

Dr. and Mrs. John G. Traver 
Memorialized by 
Luther League of Evangelical Lutheran 

Church, Frederick 

Frederick District Luther League 

Mrs. Katherine Young Mackley 

Western District Maryland Luther League 

MICHIGAN ~==- 9 = = = = = = Total) 23 


MIDWEST =- - =- - ~ = - - Total 36 

Oscar E. Pfeifer 

Memorialized by 

Immanuel Luther League, Hastings, Neb. 
Dale M. Hansen 

Memorialized by 

Wisner Young People’s Luther League 
William Wenk 

Memorialized by 

St. Peter’s Luther League, Creston, Nebr. 
Lloyd Meyers, Winside, Nebraska 


MINNESOTA a em ecwet=t otal) 3 
MISSISSIPPI - - - - - - - - Total 1 
MONTANA ; 
NEBRASKA -- - - - - - - - Total 9 
NEW JERSEY - - - - - - - Total 57 
NEW YORK - - = - - - - - Total 128 


Miss Elsie Arntz 

Mr. Fred Schlecht, Jr. 
Miss Eleanore Haas 

Miss Anneliese Haas 


Mr. John B. Sanborn 
Mr. Frank Myrto 

Mrs. Mary K. Davis 
Miss Doris Kimman 
Miss Ruth Wethje 

Miss Adelaide Johnson 
Miss Janet Kennedy 
Miss Lucille Gottwald 
Miss Mary Boyel 

Mr. Donald W. Prigge 
Miss Virginia L. Rumpf 
Mrs, Frank Myrto 
Mr. and Mrs. C. G. 


Dittmer 


NORTH CAROLINA - - - - Total 446 
OHIO ~ = = = = = = @ = = Total 36 
Miriam Louise McCullough, By Florence 


and John Linsenmayer 
St. John Luther League, Covington 
First Church Luther League, Columbus 
Miss Ruth Renz, Brewster 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST .- - - 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Central Pennsylvania - - - - - 
Mrs. Harry Hoffman 
Dorothy Fischer 
Patricia Everhart 
Timothy Saylor Shelly 
Lorraine Tyson 
Christ Luther League, Spry 
Rev. Marvin M. Smeal, By Scalp 
Luther League 
Rev. Lance S. Staley 
Mrs. Lance S. Staley 
Miss Sara Jane App 
Mr. Charles Zerbe 
Mrs. M. L. Slothour 
Rev. A. M. Heilman, 
Memorialized by 
Past President’s Association, 
York District Luther League 
John George Kurzenknabe 
Capt. George Howard Wolford 
Memorialized by 
Bethlehem Luther Harrisburg 


Ministerium Se e-em eehotalasoil 
Pvt. Wesley Jones, By Grace Luther League, 
Allentown 
Samuel J. Boyer 
Memorialized by 
St. Paul’s Luther League, Catasauqua 
Men in the Service by 
St. John’s Luther League, Berrysburg 
Dr. Mae McDowell 
Elizabethville Luther League, Elizabethville 


Total 1 


Total 194 


Level 


D.D. 


League, 


Jean M. Henninger 
Mary Cromis 
Sister Elaine Dunlap 
Geraldine Sultzbaugh 
Alberta Funk 
Earl Schreffler 
Sara Swab 
Mrs. Harry Yocum 
Memorialized by 
Christ Luther League, Yocum 
Leaguers Who Have Given Their Lives for 
God and Country 
Memorialized by 
Luther League of the Northeast Conf. 
Luther Leaguers in the Service, By Luther 
League of the Northeast Conference 
Miss Geraldine Doverspike 
Miss Helen Shertz 
Miss Marian L. Maurer, By Luther League 
of Grace Church, Shamokin 
Dreifaltighkeit Luther League, Woodlynne, 
New Jersey 
German Conference Luther League 
Luther Leaguers in the Service, By St. 
John’s Luther League, Mohnton, Penna. 
Luther Leaguers in the Service, By Augustus 
Luther League, Trappe 
David Swartley, S 2/C 
Donald J. Nolan 
Pvt. Harold Swartley 
Pic. John Robinson 
Raymond Vandergriift 
Dr. George F. Seiberling 
Memorialized by 
St. John’s Luther League, Center Square 
Sister Elaine Dunlap 
Sara Swab 
Jean Henninger 
Geraldine Sultzbaugh 
Albert Funk 
Elizabethville Luther League 
Leaguers in Service, By St. John’s Luther 
League, Berrysburg 
Rev. Ralph Ebert 
Dr. Mae McDowell 


Lois Yeager 
Earl Shreffler 


Pittsburgh - - - - - - - - - Total 43 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN - - - - - Total 2 
SOUTH CAROLINA - - - - - Total 167 
TE RCA Gees = = = en notale23 
Colettoville Luther League, Victoria 
VIRGINIA = - - - - = = = = Total 10 
WEST VIRGINIA - - - - - - Total 3 
WISCONSIN - - - - - - - - Total 11 
MANITOBA - - - - = = = = Total 4 


ONE HUMAN RACE 
(Continued from Page 9) 


formed heroic actions. A white pas- 
senger on a street car spoke to the 
mob and dissuaded them from search- 
ing the car. 


Two women, a mother and a 
daughter, realizing that the Negro pas- 
senger was in danger, sheltered him so 
that when the rioters looked into the 
car he was effectively hidden. 


In a bus going south recently the 
white passengers all remained standing 
rather than occupy the ‘‘white” seats 
of a Jim Crow bus. 


During the recent disturbances in 
New York’s Harlem, a group of Ne- 
eroes stood in front of the restaurant 
of a white proprietor who had been 
their friend, and in this way protected 
it from being broken into and de- 
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stroyed by the mob. In the last analy- 
sis, these homely incidents tell the real 
story. They tell us that the conscience 
of America is aroused, that there is 
work to be done, and that some of us 
are already trying to do it. 


The Challenge 


With America’s great tradition of de- 
mocracy, the United States should 
clean its own house and get ready for 
a better twenty-first century. Then it 
could stand unashamed before the 
Nazis and condemn, without confusion, 
their doct-ine of the Master Race. 
Then it could put its hand to the build- 
ing of a United Nations, sure of sup- 
port from all the yellow and the black 
races where the war is being fought, 
sure that victory in this war will be 
in the name, not of one race or anoth- 
er, but of the universal Human Race. 


A PATRIOTIC PARTY 


(Continued from Page 19) 


the entire evening. A tally might be 
kept of the team winning the largest 
number of events, and a prize be giv- 
en at the end of the evening. It should 
be something simple—a bag of candy 
which could be passed to all who 
helped—but it makes the competition 
more interesting. 


Refreshments 


Sandwiches and hot chocolate would 
be good, with cherry cake or cherry 
ice cream for dessert. Or your group 
may prefer to serve light refreshments, 
cookies and a beverage. The type of 
refreshments should depend upon the 
financial status of your group. Group 
singing might be introduced while 
around the table, using the peppy pa- 
triotic songs that are familiar to all. 


Thirty-one 


A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 
FOR LUTHERAN YOUTH 


DEGREES: B.A., B.S., B.MUS. 


Business Administration 
Teacher Training 


*Home Economics (for Smith-Hughes teaching) 


Music—including radio training 
Physical Education 

Physical Sciences (5 major fields) 
Social Sciences 

Humanities 


CARTHAGE 


“The College of the Open Gook™ 


Stressing 


A strong Christian faculty—accreditment by North Central Association for 
past 29 years—thousands of successful alumni. 


OLLEGBe 


Culture and refinement 


1. Christian experience and character 
Thorough training for life work 


BASIC PREPARATION FOR: 
Agriculture 
Dentistry 
Engineering 
Law 
Medicine 
Nursing 
Social Service 
Library 
Theology 


COSTS—VERY REASONABLE 
Under new plan, four-year courses can be completed in three calendar years 


* Yes, you can prepare for Smith Hughes Home Economics teaching 
at Carthage. All work fully accredited. 


Write 


ERLAND NELSON, President 


CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 


In 


MEMORIAM 


CARROMe mR NG ARID © WilCike 
Memorialized by ; : 
Children’s Memorial Luther League, Kansas City, Missouri 


DR. AND MRS. JOHN G. TRAVER 
Memorialized by 
Luther League of Evangelical Lutheran Church, Frederick, Maryland 


OSCAR E. PFEIFER 
Memorialized by 
Immanuel Luther Leavue, Hastings, Nebraska 


DALE M. HANSEN 
Memorialized by 
Wisner Young People’s Luther League, Wisner, Nebraska 


WILLIAM WENK 
Memorialized by 
Creston St. Peter’s Luther League, Creston, Nebraska 


REV. A. M. HEILMAN, D.D. 
Memorialized by 
Past President’s Association, York District Luther League, 
York, Pennsylvania 


CAPT. GEORGE HOWARD WOLFORD 
*  Memorialized by 
Bethlehem Luther League, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


SAMUEL J. BOYER 
Memorialized by 
St. Paul’s Luther League, Catasauqua, Pennsylvania 


MRS. HARRY YOCUM 
Memorialized by 
Christ Luther League, Yocum, Pennsylvania 


LEAGUERS WHO HAVE GIVEN THEIR LIVES FOR 
GOD AND COUNTRY 
Memorialized by 
Luther League of the Northeast Conference, Pennsylvania 


DR. GEORGE F. SEIBERLING 
Memorialized by 
St. John’s Luthe- League, Center Square, Pennsylvania 


Thirty-two 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


THE BALTIMORE MOTHERHOUSE 


Trains Young Women for the 
DEACONESS CALLING 
AND OFFERS COURSES FOR 
GENERAL CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Send for Literature and Particulars 


THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address: 2500-2600 W. North Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


One Hundred Years Ago 


Wittenberg College was founded to furnish a liberal education 
in a Christian atmosphere. 


It continues to provide for Lutheran youth a superior 
Preparation for a useful and efficient life. 


' Wittenberg College offers a full liberal arts curriculum, 
including pre-professional and teacher training programs. 


Catalog and View-Book upon request 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


FOUNDED 1832 
Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 
thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world- 


famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 


For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


Gettysburg College 


in the United Lutheran 


Mini 


“The only junior college 
Chesca for romen.?™ 


First two years of college work 


Preparation for transfer for college degree. 

Exploratory courses for discovering talents. 

Pre-professional training for entrance to 
specialized schools. 


Last two years of high school work 
Happy home-like atmosphere, strong religious 
training, careful social development. 
Situated in the “land of the sky” in South- 
western Virginia. 
For Information write... 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box L, Marion, Va. 


Hamma Divinity School 


(Founded 1845) 


An approved Seminary of the Church, offering a thorough 
course in all major branches of theology. 


Fully accredited by the Association of American 
Theological Scsools. 


A strong faculty, a large library, cultural advantages, and 
opportunities for clinical experience. 


For catalogue or other information, address: 


DEAN E. E. FLACK or PRESIDENT R. E. TULLOSS 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 
AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 
Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 
High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 
For Catalogue write 


Russell Galt, Ph.D. 
Dean 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Owned and Controlled by the Lutheran Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, and Florida 

Fully accredited, offering A.B. and B.S. degrees with 
majors in eight fields of concentration. 
Special training in Liberal Arts, Music, Business. 
Preparation for Medicine, Law, Theology, Engineering. 
Well-rounded and adequate program of student activities. 
Personal attention to the individual student. 
Mild winter climate in the healthful Piedmont section 

Very reasonable expenses 


write Jas. 


For Catalogue, C. Kinard, Pres. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


Founded 1842 Co-Educational 


SALEM, VIRGINIA 
Four-year accredited college of the Lutheran Synod of 
Virginia. - 
A.B. and B.S. degrees in the liberal arts and sciences. 


Pre-professiozal offerings in the major fields. Business 


Administration, with shorthand and typing. 
New admissions in February, June, and September. 


CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 


THE LUTHERAN COLLEGE OF THE CATSKILLS 
(Co-educational) 

Successor to Hartwick Seminary, founded in 1797, spon- 
sored by the United Lutheran Syond of New York. Hartwick 
is a standard four-year Christian college, accredited by the 
Regents of New York State. 

Four-year programs leading to the A.B. and B.S. degrees, 
includng liberal arts teacher training, business administra- 
tion, nursing and parish work. 

Pre-professional programs in law, medicine, theology, 
dentistry, medical technicianship and secretarial work. 

Special two-year program for church secretaries. 

Christian ideals empahsized. Reasonable expenses. Schol- 
arships and self-help opportunities. 

For catalog and bo2k of views, address 
P-esident Henry J. Arno!d, Ph.D. Oneonta, New York 
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ORDER EARLY 


(Supply Limited) 


Boch Marks for Shecial Gifts 


au 


Illustration shows book-clip to 
match and the method of attach- 
ing to book. Fine grade of silk 
cord is used for connecting the 
book-mark and clip. The book- 
mark is hammered by hand on 
edges. 


Two kinds of metal, solid cop- 
per and nickle silver are avail- 
able. Both are beautiful. Choice 
can be indicated, but we will ship 
the book-mark that is available 
should the supply of one metal be 
exhausted at time the order is re- 
ceived. 


apa 


An 
Inexpensive 
Gift 


TWO STYLES 


SLOPING CROSS 
Book Mark Number 100 


“Ip 


STRAIGHT CROSS 
Book Mark Number 105 
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See 
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on 
aN 

3 
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RS IHS Blind Stamped on 
fia Either Style 
SEy 


i 


Attractively Packed in Special 
Folder for Presentation, White 
Envelope Included 


Ti 


Orders Filled At Once 


T 


Order Early To Avoid Disappointment 
As Stock Is Limited 
This Year 


Illustration Actual Size 


Price, 35c each or Three for a $1.00 


Designs May Be Assorted 


Remittance in Full Must Accompany Orders 


For Sale Only By 


THE LUTHER PRESS 


Everything in Luther League Supplies 


429-437 HERR STREET HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


